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Many enthusiastic readers of The Sunday School 
Times, as we have learned from correspondence and 
personal acquaintance, are in control of important 
business interests, and are large advertisers. To all . 
such, this paragraph is a reminder that thousands of 
thoughtful people with human daily needs are as 
warmly interested in the use of The Sunday School . 
Times as you are, and an advertisement of yours 
would reach your kind of people through a preferred 
medium. 
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A Friend 


By Louise Upham Brooks 


TILL the crowds throng the market-place 
Where the gauds of Time are sold, 
And still the way of Calvary’s hill 
Lies dark and lone and cold ; 
Yet few are they who among the throng 
Can claim a friend their own, 
While none ascending Calvary’s hill 
E’er tread the way alone. 








1 An Index to the contents of The Sunday School 


Times for 1913, both general and classified by depart- 
ments, by titles, and by authors, giving also titles and 
authors of books noticed, may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company for ten cents. 


e 
Standing on the Shore 


Planning to do something never gets that thing 
done. .The doing itself is the only kind of activity 
that a¢complishes. things. It is an easier and pleas- 


anter occupation, for most of us, to plan our work than 
to do our work. _ But an hour's doing is usually worth 
An Egyptian 


more in results than a day's planning. 





proverb is quoted as saying that, *«He who is stand- 

ing on the shore may as well be a spent swimmer.’’ 

Is it about time for us to plunge into some of the 

things that we have been so patiently planning to do? 
“— 


Surprises 

It is not what we can see of God’s goodness to 
us, but what we can not see, that is our richest treas- 
ure. Let us learn to praise him for this, in the spirit 
of a Christian man who recently praised God for the 
‘* provisions that are unrevealed.’' And, though still 
unrevealed, these provisions are already ours in 
Christ. We are like children not yet of age who 
have been left a princely legacy that is being held in 
trust for us, the extent of which we do not know. 
Yet it belongs to us already. Soit is God's unde- 
featable purpose to give us possession of all that he 
has made us heirs of. Part of his unrevealed pro- 
vision for us will’ fall due to-day ; part to-morrow ; 
part not until our Lord himself comes again and com- 
pletes his unrevealed redemption of his own, The 
normal Christian life is a progressive discovery of the 
ever-new surprises which God has prepared for them 
that love him. 
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The Reversed Life 


It.is a great blessing to be stopped when we are 
heading in the wrong direction. For oftentimes we 
can not stop ourselves,—if, for example, the power 
of some bad habit -relentlessly drives us away from 
that which we know is right. Itis then that we need 
the experience of the reversed life. As the engineer in 
the cab of a locomotive moves a lever and reverses 
the whole action of that locomotive, so that it stops 
and runs in exactly the opposite direction from that 
inwhich it had been moving, so our Lord Jesus Christ 
is ready to reverse every natural inclination and 


< 


Bearing Crosses Not 


HE word ‘‘crosses’’ does not occur once in the 
English Bible. Nowhere are we told in the 
Bible that the Christian will have crosses to 

bear. Yet it is a common idea that many crosses 
must be borne by one who would truly follow Christ. 
Christians themselves often believe this, and talk 
about it as though it were a part of their Lord’s 
teaching. As sickness, or the loss of money, or a 
trying environment, or nearness to persons whose 
ways are unattractive and irritating, comes into the 
life of Christian disciples, we hear it said that these 
things are but some of the crosses that God wants 
them to bear. Yet neither our Lord himself nor any 
of the inspired writers of the Bible lay upon the 


followers of Christ the bearing of crosses as a Chris- 


tian duty. 

It is true that the trials and testings thus referred 
to as ‘*crosses’’ do indeed come into the life of the 
Christian, We are plainly told in the Bible that we 
are to expect such experiences, and to count them part 
of our privilege in following in our Lord's footsteps. 
The important point is that these experiences are 
never called: ‘‘crosses’’ in the Bible. For something 
entirely different from these things is meant by the 
word ‘‘cross’’ as the Scripture uses it. Moreover, 
when we get a clear understanding of just what 
Christ’s cross is, and what meaning he wants it to 
have in our life, and as we act upon this, we can have 
an amazing and refreshingly new experience of grace 
in the. matter of the trials that we used ‘to call crosses. 
These trials will not cease ; but they will find a very 
different person in our place ready to meet them. 

The anly meaning that the word cross has in the 
Bitoie is that of death, or the sign or place of death. 


tendency of our consciously sinful nature, and do it 
the instant such a tendency is felt, if we will let him. 
If we have a feeling of unlove in our heart, let us just 
remember that the Lord Jesus is here within us to 
reverse that; and as, in complete surrender, we 
quietly trust him to do so he will replace the feeling 
of unlove with a supernatural, Christ-consisting love. 
So of every other conscious temptation to wrong-doing 
that we may ever know: Christ is here to reverse it, 
instantly, omnipotently, triumphantly, making us 
always more than conquerors. For us sinners to ac- 
cept the reversed life is to dare to receive from God 
his promise that ‘‘as he is, even so are we in this 


world,’’ 
o” 


Our Four Treasures 

When God gave us Christ, he gave us every- 
thing that we can need, and everything that God is. 
In Christ we have not only God's love, but a love 
that is able to accomplish everything, and that has 
decided to accomplish everything, and that has 
urseen glories still ahead. Some one has reminded 
Christians of this in the invitation : 


** May your last thought at night, 
And your first in the morning, 
Be of a Dying Saviour’s love, 
A Risen Saviour’s power, 
An Ascended Saviour’s grace, and 
A Returning Saviour’s glory.” 


There we have not only love, but love that is omnipo- 
tent ; and not-only omnipotent love, but omnipotent 
love directly applied to us ; and,,climaxing all this, 
a promised coming glory that shall outshine the best 
that we can know here of the love, power, and grace 
of God. The human life that goes to sleep at night 
and awakens in the morning in grateful remembrance 
of these our four treasures in Christ is safeguarded 
indeed, 


“ 


the Christian’s Duty 


Of course the cross of Christ has come to mean to the 
Christian not only death, but life : because it was the 
place of Christ's death it is the place from which the 
very life of God emerges, through Christ's death, for 
us to receive, But we find no hint of the meaning of 
mere trial or persecution or affliction or testing, as 
such apart from death, in the New Testament refer- 
ences to the ‘‘cross’’ (the word cross does not occur 
in the Old Testament). The cross was the well un- 
derstood instrument and sign of criminal and dis- 
graceful death. It was like the guillotine, or the gal- 
lows, or the electric chair, of later ages. These mod- 
ern words have only one meaning; the word cross 
had only one meaning, and it was always the same. 1 

Therefore when our Lord said, ‘‘ Whosoever doth 
not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot be 
my disciple,’’ he declared that.in some way those who 
wanted to follow him must be willing to accept the 
sentence of death and carry the sign of that death 
sentence around with them. Though they were still 
to continue living in the body, the bearing of this 
death sentence was to be a permanent thing : the dis- 
ciple was to ‘‘deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.’’ And the meaning of this was, 
as we know now from God's own revelation, that, just 
as Christ later passed through death because of the 
sins of the world which he voluntarily took upon him- 
self, so we, because of our own sinful nature, must 
deny that sinful self, —that is, let it be put completely 
away: must let the sinful ahd hopelessly worthless 
human nature which is ours be put to death, in order 





1 This truth is brought out by H. Clay Trumbull in his chapter 
on “ Bearing the Cross, Not Bearing Crosses,”’ in the volume ‘‘ Our 
Misunderstood Bible (The Sunday School Times Co., $2) . 
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that the new nature, born from above, even the life of 
God given to us in Christ, may reign within us and be 
our ruling, active life, 

That is the only cross that Christ calls upon the 
Christian to bear : the sign, voluntarily accepted, of the 
death of our own sinful selves. ‘This death of self is 
not a present annihilation of our sinful nature; if it 
were we would at once be made sinless, as we are not. 
But it is a reckoning of ourselves as dead, a voluntary 
subjecting of this sinful self to the complete, over- 
whelming mastery of Christ, so that the sinful nature 
is ‘‘rendered inoperaiive’’ so far as its conscious ac- 
tivity is concerned. And this is made possible 
through our identification with Christ, as we are taken 
into literal union with him when we receive him as 
Saviour. ‘* We who were baptized into Christ Jesus 
were baptized into his death." ‘*We have become 
united with him in the likeness of his death."’ ‘Our 
old man was crucified with him, that the body of sin 
might be done away, that so we should no longer be 
in bondage to sin.’’ ‘* We died with Christ.’’ ‘*So 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin.'’ There 
is the Christian's cross. 

Ali this calls for a genuine and sweeping and vol- 
untary renunciation of all that we are and all that we 
have to the mastery of the Lord Jesus Christ. Just 
before Jesus says that the cross is the condition of dis- 
‘cipleship, he says, ‘‘If any man cometh unto me and 
hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple."’ But when we 
are willing to let everything. go, that Christ may be 
supreme for time and eternity in his exercising of the 
will of God in us, he by his own power can and will 
bring to pass at once the needed crucifixion of our 
self, as we trust this wholly to him, But the bear- 
ing of the cross is to be a daily matter with us ; and 
this means simply that our complete surrender to the 
mastery of Christ must be renewed and continued day 
by day, moment by moment, as also we must continue 
moment by moment to trust him to subjugate and 
keep dead our sinful or carnal self. 

Then it is that we find that the cross of Christ, on 
which not only he but we ourselves have been cruci- 
fied, becomes the radiant glory of our life. We find 
that we were not only buried with him through baptism 
into death, but, like as Christ was raised from the 
‘dead’ through the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walkin newness of life. 

And we discover that, when we have taken and 
continue to bear the cross of Christ, the sting and 
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burdensomeness of the trials and afflictions that we 
used to call ‘‘crosses’’ disappear. ‘‘Crosses’’ cease 
when the cross is taken. ‘Trials and afflictions do not 
cease ; but, with the new life of God within us, the 
bearing of those trials and afflictions becomes an 
utterly different experience for us, 

A young woman missionary out in India was sorely 
tried by the ‘‘ stupidity’’ of the Indian servants who 
did the housework, and who were a prominent factor 
in her everyday life. She had a high temper by na- 
ture, and this temper found frequent opportunity of 
expression because of the trying ways of these native 
helpers. One day she was led by an older mission- 
ary to see that Christ had something for her that she 
had never yet claimed: it meant a death of herself 
and a new receiving of the fulness of Christ's life. 
She took her Lord at his word, and stepped out into a 
new life. Some time after, as she was writing to 
her older friend about her experience, .she_ said : 
** Not only have I not slammed the door in the face 
of one of these Indian servants for three months, but 
I haven't even wanted to do it once in that time.’’ 
The crosses had dropped away when the real cross 
was taken. The things that used to vex and try and 
strain her highstrung nature had lost their power to 
annoy. 

Even if we are indeed overwhelmed by some grief 
or sorrow that our Lord has seen best to let come into 
our life, he can at the same time keep in our hearts a 
new song which no sorrow, no adversity, no affliction 
can silence. This is the word of the cross ; and it is 
the power of God. If we have accepted this cross, 
the only real cross, from the hands of our Lord, and 
are bearing it daily, we are knowing as only he can 
manifest it in us the real. meaning and joy and free- 
dom and power of life, yea, the very living of life as 
God lives it. 

Jesus spoke a startling word at the close of his 
declaration of the necessity of the cross in the life of 
his disciples. He said, ‘Salt therefore is good : but 
if even the salt have lost its savor, whereyvith shall it 
be seasoned ?... men cast it out.’’ He seems to 
want us to recognize that a crossless Christian is as 
savorless salt: useless, good for nothing as a real 
factor in present life. The cross of death jis the very 


essence, the heart, the savor, itself.of Christianity. 
When we have entered upon. its death-pathway to 


life, God can reveal himself,,in, us in a,testimony to 

the power of our salvation which none can deny. 
Christ is asking for crucified, Christians, that he 

may be lifted up in them, and draw all men unto him. 





Is It Wrong to Marry? 


It ought not to surprise us that we hear it seri- 
ously urged, from some quarters, that the institution 
of marriage is a wrong thing. A Jetter from a reader 
of The Sunday School Times who is seriously dis- 
turbed over this question calls attention toa prediction 
that God has given us which should help us to see the 
truth clearly. The interesting letter which asks that 
the question of the right or wrong of marriage be dis- 
cussed is as follows : 


Last week I read an essay by Leo Tolstoy in which he pro- 
pounds logically and convincingly ideas that, to me, are so 
new as to be bewildering, on the subject of love and marriage. 

Scripturally, as a Christian to Christians, he proves that love 
and marriage '‘ never facilitate, but always impede, the attain- 
ment of any aim— whether it be the service of humanity, father- 
land, science, or art (not to speak of the service of God)."" He 
says, ‘‘ Jesus not only never instituted marriage, but rather 
discountenanced it ( ‘ Leave thy wife, and follow me’). ‘The 
Christian ideal is that of love to God and to one's fellow- 
man ; it is the renunciation of one’s self for the service of God 
and one’s neighbor ; whereas love and marriage is a service 
of self, and consequently in any case an obstacle to the service 
of God and man, and therefore, from a Christian point of view, 
a fall, asin. To get married would not help the service of 
God and man, though it were done to perpetuate the human 
race. For that purpose, instead of getting married and pro- 
ducing fresh children, it would be much simpler to save and 
rear those millions of children who are now perishing around 
us for lack of food for their bodies, not to mention food for 
their souls. 

“‘Only if he were sure all existing children were provided 
for could a Christian enter upon marriage without being con- 
scious of a moral fall.” 

Now I am a Christian, and desire above all things to choose 
to do the highest will of God. I am en to marry a min- 
ister, and have been looking forward to a life of larger useful- 
ness for God. But if Tolstoy is right, and the millions around 
us are wrong, there is only one course open, and I am willing 
to do His will. 

Perhaps you can understand what a turmoil has been caused 
in my mind by such startling ideas. I have searched the 





Scriptures, and my conclusion is that Jesus by attending a 


marriage, and Paul in his epistles, sanction marriage. I also 
remembered 1 Timothy 4 : 3, where Paul by the Spirit says 
that ‘‘in.the latter times some shall depart from the faith. .p. 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats.’ 

Tolstoy also condemns the eating of meat. Is ‘Tolstoy one of 
these, or am I biased ? 


From Genesis .to Revelation the Bible sanctions 
marriage, and shows that God himself has ordained 
marriage. When God created man, he said, ‘It is 
not good that the man should be alone.’’ He created 
woman, and ‘‘ brought her unto the man,"’ and said, 
‘«Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife : and they shall 
be one flesh.’’ Jesus quoted these words of the 
Father and added, ‘‘So that they are no more two, 
but one flesh, What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.’’ The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews enjoined, ‘‘ Let marriage be 
had in honor among all.’’ Moreover, human mar- 
riage is used by the Holy Spirit throughout the Bible 


-as the type of the holy and unspeakably precious 


relation between Christ and the Church as Bridegroom 
and Bride. Paul writes to the Ephesians: ‘‘ He that 
loveth his own wife loveth himself:... even as 
Christ also loveth the church; because we are mem- 
bers of his body. For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; 
and the two shall become one flesh. This mystery 
is great: but I speak in regard of Christ and of the 
church.’’ And again Paul writes in his second letter 
to the Corinthian Christians, ‘‘I espoused you to one 
husband, that I might present you as a pure virgin 
to Christ.’ 

True marriage is not selfish. Nothing that is 
ordained of God can be selfish. The kind of mar- 
riage thut God calls his children into is to be entered 
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upon in unselfish obedience to God's will, with the 
purpose of serving God, and serving the husband or 
wife to whom one is joined, in a selfless, Christ-con- 
sisting ministry, That God brings blessings and joys 
into the lives of those thus conforming to God's will 
in marriage is abundantly proved in experience. Mar- 
riage that is entered into for selfish gratification is, of 
course, not true marriage as God has planned it. 
Finally, we may well believe that Tolstoy could not 
write ‘‘ as a Christian to Christians,’’ because he was 
quoted in an interview published a few years ago as 
distinctly disclaiming, toward the close of his life, 
belief in Christ as a personal Saviour through vicari- 
ous sacrifice and atonement for our sins. : 


XK 
Is There Such a Thing as Chance? 


How much attention shall tle Christian give to 
‘*chance’’? Is there really such a thing as chance 
in the universe? And if there is, just what is it? A 
reader in Ontario quotes an indisputable authority for 
the use of the word chance, and asks for further light 
upon the subject : 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke ro : 31) these 
words are found : ‘‘And by chance there came down a cer- 
tain priest that way.” Is there stich a thing as chance? 
Turning to Wesley's Notes on the New Testament I find this 
comment : ‘' Speaking correctly, there is no such thing in the 
universe as either chance or fortune."’ In Ecclesiastes 9 : 11 I 
read, '' Time and chance happeneth to them all,’ that is, the 
swift, the strong, the wise, men of understanding and men of 
skill. Can you shed some light upon this matter ? 

When our Lord speaks of chance, he speaks of a 
real thing. When men speak of chance, they often 
mean something that does not exist. If by chance 
we mean an absolutely uncontrolled and uncontrolla- 
ble, undetermined, unforeknown force or event, there 
is no such thing. Every event, every force that has 
occurred or existed in the universe from the beginning 


‘of beginnings, and that ever will occur or exist, was fore- 


known to God ; nothing of that sort ever occurs with- 
out either his permission or his control. ‘‘ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a penfiy ? and not one of them shall 
fall on the ground without your Father: but'the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.’’ There is not 
much room for ‘‘chance,’* in the’ common meaning 
‘of that term, ‘while’such a heavenly Father is in charge 
of the universe. 

Yet events are constantly happening or occurring in 
a way which is entirely unforeseen, and which cannot 
be determined in advance, by meh. Such events are 
often included in the word ‘‘chance,’’ and properly 
so. When the word is thus used it does not mean a 
blind fatalism, but simply an uncertain or unforeseen 
happening. 

The literal meaning of the word that our Lord used 
when he said, ‘‘ By chance a certain priest was going 
down that way,’’ is ‘‘concurrence.’’ In other words, 
he was’simply suggesting that two events concurred 
at that time: the disaster to the man who fell among 
robbers, and the journey of the certain priest. Con- 
currence, here called chance, brought the two men 
together. - 

The word ‘‘chance’’ occurs half a dozen times or 
so throughout the English Bible, and the meanings 
of the various words thus translated are ‘ accident,’’ 
‘*eccurrence,’’ ‘‘ concurrence,’’ ‘‘happen,’’ ‘‘meet,”’ 
and ‘‘if it may be so.’’ So it is evident that the 
word, properly understood, may have a legitimate 


place in our language ; while a good antidote for the . 


worldly and atheistic idea of chance as meaning irre- 
sponsible ‘‘luck’’ is the message of the Bible as a 
whole,—and to us who are Christians especially the 
word that ‘‘to them that love God all things work to- 
gether for good."’ 


al 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, Source and Sum of all things; 
We thank thee for sending Jesus Christ to introduce us 
into the larger life. We would walk with him in fel- 
lowship with thee. We crave those satisfying possessions 
which cannot be computed in dollars and cents, nor torn from 
us when banks fail or suffering befalls. Ravish our souls with 
faith and hope and love. Bestow on us the power of a God. 
filled personality. Infect us with divine longings. Infuse into 
these cumbersome bodies an energy that discounts pain and 
transcends fatigue. Captivate us with heavenly pursuits on 
earthly soil. Make our commonest sensations the vehicle of 
divine knowledge. We would become acutely sensitive and 
swiftly responsive to thine approach, in whatever guise—or 
disguise. Reveal thyself to us, and in us, through the thick 
vei] of our coarse flesh and the vacuities of our dull spirits. 
O God, show us thyself! Feed us on thyself! Let daily ex~ 
perience prove heavenly manna to our hungry, starving souls. 
Set our minds aflame with thyself—until our dull faces shall 
be transfigured with the inward light, and our voices grow 
tender and sweet with the music of heavenly speech. 
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first Christian centuries. 
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Man and the Bible Under Archeology’s Searchlight 


*“ Hammurabi,” “‘ Hittite,” ‘Tel el-Amarna,” “‘ prehistoric Egypt,’”"—words made famous in Bible study by arche- 
ology and still yielding their secrets—appear in the month’s Review by Professor Melvin Grove Kyle 
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How Did the Worship of Mary Arise ? 
(a theologians point to the words of the 

angel Gabriel as warrant for the original doc- 

trine of ‘‘the mother of God"' out of which 
the abuses (which they are loth to admit) have arisen. 
Protestant theologians and historians suggest some 
psychological process in the development of the prac- 
tise, noting the fact that after the mention of this doc- 
trine in the church the development of Mariolatry 
was fostered, and progressed most rapidly in the 
monasteries and received its greatest impetus from 
the advocacy of the monks, who were denied the nat- 
ural love of woman. None of these things, nor all 
of them together, can account for the original sugges- 
tion and acceptance and promulgation of the doc- 
trine of ‘‘the mother of God’’ by the church. That 
the words of Gabriel concerning Mary furnish any 
foundation for worship through her, much less the 
worship of her, seems to all Protestant minds plainly 
an afterthought to justify a practise which has already 
been accepted. The influence of the monks may 
rightly be accepted after Mariolatry had been intro- 
duced, but does not account for its introduction. 
What suggested it? 

Professor Petrie las pointed out that the earliest 
pictures of the Madonna and Child are exactly the 
same as the latest pictures of Isis and the child Horus ; 
that, in fact, the one immediately supplants the other. 


The worship of Isis and Horus had been introduced 


into Rome from Egypt, and the pictures of the mother 
and child became very common in Rome during the 
There is absolutely no dif- 
ference between these and the first pictures of the 
Madonna and Child, except the names, or, in the ab- 
sence of names, the use and associations... The pic- 
tures of Isis and. Horus may.even have been appro- 
priated and made to serve as the Madonna and Child. 

Now also Professor Prince of Columbia University 
has translated a cuneiform tablet of Tammuz worship 
which ‘‘ adjures the Deity by the sorrows of the in- 
carnate God’ and his Mother’’; that is, by Tammuz 
and his mother Nana, It thus appears that the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘mother of God’’ and her intercession 
had long been a doctrine of the heathen. world both 
in Egypt and among the Semitic people of the 
Euphrates valley, and continued down to the very 
introduction of Mariolatry into the Christian church 
in Rome, and that its influence in Rome was very 


_great-and popular just before the time that it appears 


in the church. In this we see the needed suggestion 
for the doctrine of ‘*the Mother of God,’’ which 
would be brought into the church by converts from 
heathen worship in Rome and in the East,. Such a 
suggestion would readily be accepted by celibates, 
and some appearance of scriptural support sought in 
the words of the Book and in the life of Jesus. 

J. Dyneley :Prince, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, December 1913, Part IV, pp. 345-348. 


Canaan’s Ancient Speech 


T IS but a few years since the reference by Isaiah 
to the Hebrew as the’ ‘language of Canaan”’ 
stood unsupported, and lay open to all kinds: of 

conjecture concerning his exact meaning, and, to those 
disposed to challenge his accuracy, to much conjec- 
ture concerning the correctness of the intimation. 
Nothing can better illustrate the rapid strides which 
are making in Canaanite studies, especially since the 
very compiete study of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
than the announcement of a‘course of studies in the 
‘‘language of Canaan’’ (‘‘ La Langue de Canaan’’), 
by the distinguished scholar, P. Dhorme. Moreover, 
he frankly acknowledges that this is not the begin- 
ning, for at least three others have preceded him in 
some part of this work,- Knudtzen, Ebeling, and 
Boehl. Dhorme tells us that he has long cherished 
the desire to reconstruct a grammar of. the ancient 
Canaanite, a work which he has now attempted in a 
somewhat informal way. ° It is quite inspiring’ to those 
interested in Hebrew studies to note the confidence 
with which he opuee of. the **Canaanite or ancient 
Hebrew.”’ 

This relation between Hebrew and the ancient 
Canaanite may be considered as now well established, 
and furnishes: another instance of..the correctness of 
incidental‘notes on scientific matters which are found 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, in calling attention re- 
cently to the fact that between the ascertained facts 
of science and what the Bible says there is no dis- 
crepancy, added: ‘* There is a discrepancy between 
the hypotheses of science and what the Bible says. 
There is difference also between the facts of sci- 
ence and what some say that the Bible says.”’ 
Archedlogy is doing a great work not only in upset- 
ting: some false conclusions of scientific investiga- 
tion, but in:showing Bible readers more clearly just 
what the Bible really says at many points. 








scattered throughout the Bible. While such refer- 
ences: to scientific matters are sometimes somewhat 
rhetorical, sometimes even poetical in form, the sci- 
entific germ in such statements has again and again 
been found to be perfectly correct. 

D. P. P. Dhorme’s ‘‘ Revue Biblique,’’ Juillet, 1913, 
page 369 fi 
Egypt’s ‘‘ Spiritual ’’ Gifts to Israel 


HE doctrine of the future life among the ancient 
Egyptians is always an interesting topic to 
Bible students,-for Egypt lies on the threshold 

of the history of revelation. As nothing can be re- 
vealed that is already known (though the known may 
be, indeed,- often necessarily is, incorporated with 
things that are revealed), the ideas of the future life 
which Israel brought over the threshold from Egypt 
become of transcendent importance. . Moreover, it is 
not only the threshold here that is interesting, but the 
long path of Egyptian-progress toward that threshold 
from the farthest back in prehistoric'times. It was 
Professor Petrie, at Ballas and Nagada, who first 
pushed Egyptian research back into prehistoric time 
(even science is never quite consistent. When will 
we quit calling that time prehistoric whose history we 
are already studying ?). No other explorer has done 
so much work of ‘research in that distant period as 
has’Professor Petrie. 

In a recent discussion of the Egyptian doctrine of 
the future life he says of :the earliest known practises 
of the Egyptians concerning the dead: ‘It is the 
stage of a savage life of hunters, before the rise of a 
prehistoric civilization,—the stage when a dead 
enemy, turned head downward, became a malicious 
spirit. Yet the essential ideas of spirit, of immortal- 
ity, of a life in the sky, are all dominant. This future 
life needed to be sustained, and various provisions for 
its benefit were placed in the grave.’’ 

This latter idea, because of its constant appeal to 
the senses, overshadowed everything else, developed 
far more rapidly and to a far greater extent than the 
ideas of ‘‘spirit, of immortality, and of a life in the 
sky,’’-on down to the time of the departure of Israel 


‘from Egypt. Thus, from the earliest known times in 


Egypt onward to the departure of Israel, little real 
progress was made toward spiritual ideas of the future 
life. Or to put it the other way, at the very frontier of 
Egyptian civilization as now known to us, this people 
knew the doctrine of the future life, and the real spir- 
itual nature of that life as well as in the brilliant civi- 
lization of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, 
at the close of Israel’s Egyptian sojourn, 

Professor William Flinders’ Petrie, ‘* Ancient Egypt,’’ 
Part I, 1914, pp. 16-31. 


.Promise of New Finds at Abydos 


EPORTS in the daily papers, quoted from the 
London Times, that wonderful discoveries have 
been made by Professor Naville at Abydos, in 

Upper Egypt, are probably correct, though no con- 
firmation has yet come to hand. Since the statement, 
as quoted, is signed by Professor Naville himself, we 
may venture to hepe confidently that his great ex- 
pectations for this season at Abydos have been real- 
ized, and more than realized, though it is interesting 
to note that’he says no one could have expected what 
we have found. He expected to find the Osirion, 
which would probably give us a much better under- 
standing of the strange myth of the death and rising 
again of Osiris, thought by some to’ be a mythical 
distortiorf of the Messianic hope of the ancient world. 
Apparently he-has ‘found unexpected and wonderful 


things. When accounts of the discovery are avail. 
able, they will be published in the Times. 


When Jesus Comes 


HAT day shall overtake them as a thief in the 
night."’ The wonderful activity of this ma- 
terialistic age, this age of highly commercial- 

ized life, comes in between God and us, and helps the 
world to forget him and his coming. Vehicles rush 
hither and thither over the earth, on the sea, and 
through the air, machinery whirls and rattles as 
though all the demons had been harnessed to work 
for man, and the multitude buys and sells, and the 
change is flung on the counter, without a thought of 
the imminence of his coming, whether his coming to 
call us away, or his coming at last to take possession. 
It truly is an ‘‘eat, drink, and be merry'’ world, 

Yet this and every age is full of warnings against 
such folly. Vesuvius poured a deluge. of fire upon 
Pompeii, and has left to all later days an inexhausti- 
ble supply of illustrations of such warnings. The 
Italian excavators have recently uncovered there a 
drinking-place where hot drinks were served. The 
counter is 7# szfu full of pots for the hot drinks, and 
scattered over it are the pitchers and cups for the 
serving of the drinks, and on the counter is the small 
change which men had laid down to pay for drinks. 
The end came so suddenly that the money was 4/t 
on the counter. So were men surprised in the days. 
of Noah, so men turn pale with astonishment when 
the doctor says the end has come, and so it will be 
when He comes. Let all the indifferent revelers take 
notice : it will be ‘‘at such a time as ye think not."’ 

Records of the Past, January-February, 1914, p. 29. 


Before Hammurabi’s Laws 


AWS naturally precede the codiGcation of laws. 
So ;it has been. fully believed that back of the 
wonderful Hammurabi Code of Laws, lay 4 long 

history Of the existence and the recognition and the 
reign of laws, and it has. been hoped that some time 
some knowledge of those laws would be forthcoming. 
M. Schorr had already pointed out that some of the 
Hammurabi laws weré already in use long before 
Hammurabi’s time (Journal of the American Institute 
of Archeology, 1913, page 529). 

So no one will be surprised, but all must be grati- 
fied, at the announcement by Professor Clay that he 
has discovered in the Yale collection of Babylonian 
tablets a Sumerian tablet which, by the style of writ- 
ing, he dates at a time prior to. the Code of Hammu- 
rabi, and which contains a group of laws which seem 
to be a prototype of the Code of Hammurabi. It 
seems to have come down from that early Golden Age 
of which Professor Langdon recently told us in the 
account of his discoveries of the ritual, the theology 
and the philosophy of the Sumerians in the Nippur 
library at the University of Pennsylvania. A note of 
warning is needed in this case as in the resemblances 
noted between the Code of Hammurabi and the Code 
of Moses : that laws on the same subjects are apt to 
resemble each other the world over, in all ages, though 
there be no historical connection between them., 

Professor A. T. Clay, Orientalische Literatur Zeitung, 
January, 1914, page 2. 


More About the Hittites ? 


HE excavations at Sardis have interested Bible 
students as well as students of classical arche- 
ology for some years. ‘The report this year, 

with its sculptures and its marvelous jewelry and 
other works of art, though of great interest in classical 
studies, especially the study of the history of art, has 
furnished very little that is of biblical interest. The 
one object of real interest to Bible students is a short, 
bi-lingual inscription or dediction in Greek and what 
is supposed to be Lydian. Ifthe latter supposition 
is correct, it is the only bi-lingual inscription contain- 
ing the Lydian tongue, and may help to break the 
seal hitherto borne by that tongue, and disclose its 
real character. 

The inscription becomes of special historical inter. 
est because it is dated about 600 B. C., and thus 
must be from a time near the rise of the Lydian 
power at the downfall of the great Hittite empire in 
Central Asia Minor. As the Lydian ,power that suc- 
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ceeded probably included many of the people of the 
Hittite power which had passed away, the unlocking 
of the mysteries of the one language and people miay 
help to unlock the mysteries of the other language 
and people. At least it will certainly open up the 
environment of the Hittite people. The interest of 
classical archeology in the Lydians lies, of course, 
chiefly toward Greece, but for Bible students every- 
thing that promises to throw light upon any side of 
the Hittite people and problem is hopeful in that 
direction also. mond 
We have been on the tiptoe of expectation for 
some years concerning the Hittites. Our waiting and 
watchfulness will certainly be rewarded yet, and the 
reward may be very soon and very great. 
* ‘Howard Crosby Butler, Journal of the Archeological 
Institute of America, December, 1913, pp. 471-478. 


Portraits of Bible Kings 


]* IS especially opportune at this time, when we 
' have just been studying the wonderful find of 
tablets at Tel el-Amarna in the recent editorials 
of the Archeological Department of The Sunday 
School Times, that there should be announced by 
Professor Hermann Ranke a new and most interesting 
find in the ruins at the village of Tell el-Amarna in 
Egypt. ‘‘The third expedition of the Orient-Gessell- 
schaft to Tel Amarna has continued the uncovering 
of the old city of the reformer king, Achnaton”’ 
Amenophis IV, of whose archives the famous tablets 
were a part. 

Of the new find Professor Ranke says: ‘‘A small 
part is as yet cleared, But what riches of knowledge 
has this little already brought tous! There are broad 
streets ait narrow lanes, noble palaces and miserable 
dwellings of workmen and servants,—are in their 
ground plan at least, but frequently still with as much 
as two meters and more of standing brick walls rising 

‘ above the sand ; so that we can walk to-day through 
the halls of the subjects of Achnaton as through an 
Exvyptian Pompeii."’ 

Very many things of great interest and value in the 

history of art were found which are exceedingly 
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tempting if there were room to take up on this page a 
study of the history of Egyptian art. . The only thing 


-found which has a bearing upon Biblical studies is 


the ‘‘model room’’ of a sculptor with its many masks 
and models and works of art. Among these are a 
number which present to us the portrait of Achnaton 
and his family. The best of all is a statue, probably 
a portrait statue, of the king and his wife. He is 
holding her upon his knee and kissing her. 

While the value of these treasures is chiefly in the 
study of yet if, as is thought, this is a portrait 
statue, it adds two more to the list of portraits of royal 
personages connected with the history of Bible lands 
and of Israel in particular. The portrait of the Op- 
pressor and of the Pharaoh of the Exodus are well- 
known, and it is confidently claimed by some that the 
portrait of the Pharaoh of Joseph must be ‘included in 
this list, though that is exceedingly doubtful. Now 
this discovery, reported by Dr. Ranke, gives us a sight 
of the Pharaoh of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence 
and his queen also, If only it were possible to hope 
that we might some day recover from Palestine portrait 
statues of great kings of Judah and Israel! But who 
knows? It is the unexpected that happens, 


Professor Hermann Ranke, 


‘What Shem is This ? 


SMALL statue from the Museé Calvet has re- 
cently been published, among many others of no 
interest to the Bible student. This statue has a 

brief inscription on the back, giving as usual the 
name of the person for whom the statue was intended. 
His name is the only interesting thing about him. A. 
Moret, who publishes the monument, thinks the name 
is ‘‘Shem,.”’ It is not certain that this reading is 
correct, but it may be so. Of course it might be only 
one of those accidental resemblances in sound which 
so often occur between languages which have no rela- 
tion to each other. Still it is interesting to find in 
old Egypt a man whose name is Shem, The inscrip- 
tion is undated, 

A. Moret, Rec, de Travaux, XXXV, pp. 201, 202, 
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-The Adjournment of the “Store Court” 
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By Willametta Preston 
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HE +‘ Store Court’’ held sessions every evening 
in the week, and Sunday mornings from ten to 
twelve, as then the ‘‘ corner store,’” which was 

also the village post-office, was open for the distribu- 
tion of mail. Here, with what regularity they could, 
came the farmers and villagers, ostensibly for their 
mail or for the purchase of supplies—in reality to dis- 
cuss and dissect every possible item of news in coun- 
try, state, or town. No one was exempt from their 
vivisection of deeds, and even thoughts. 

As people passed in and out of the store upon their 
several errands, each in turn was commented upon 

‘with approval or disapproval, and every act was sub- 
‘ject to more or less criticism. 

Therefore when Lloyd Maitland came to live in 
Bromley, and expected to join a men’s Bible class, he 
found there was none in the one Sunday-school of the 
place. Very well—he would start one. But where 
were the men? There were but two in the school, 
the superintendent and old Deacon Adams, who was 
teaching a class of ladies. There were no young men, 
vither. The big boys were not there. The one class 
of small boys was decidedly restless, Where were 
‘the men.? 

‘* You'll find them over at the ‘‘Store Court,’’ re- 
plied the ‘superintendent. ‘They never come to 
Sunday-school and rarely to church.’’ 

The next evening Lloyd Maitland went to the post- 
office for his mail. The ‘*Court’’ was already in 
session. Moses Batchelor sat upon a cracker barrel, 
gesticulating violently in his denunciation of the 
doings of Congress. Seth Quimby, leaning against a 
post, was trying to get in a word ‘‘ edgewise.’’ Horace 
Willey was mopping his forehead with a red ban- 
Jana. Nathan Page was holding down one end of 
the notion counter. These were self-appointed judges 
of this store court. To them the others brought news 
items and comments. They made the grave decisions 
that gave the approvals or disapprovais of the ‘‘court.”’ 

They were’ now to make the acquaintance of one 
who had recently come to live amongthem. Accord- 
ing te the verdict of the court, all city people were, 


of necessity, ‘‘stuck up, meddling, and not to be 
trusted.’’ As Lloyd Maitland had bought a farm and 
was to live among them, they were waiting to see if he 
was an exception to the general rule. 

Lloyd Maitland knew that he was on trial. He was 
cordial to all in word and manner. He remained to 
chat with one and another in a friendly way. He 
asked Nathan Page about the best grass-seed for the 
south meadow of his place, as the two owned adjoin- 
ing fields. He told Moses Batchelor that the view 
from his place was fine. He had a pleasant word for 
each. of the others. The impression he left at the 
end of a half-hour’s stay was distinctly favorable. 

He came again the next evening for a half-hour, 
and the next and the next. Saturday evening he 
asked the postmaster the hours of Sunday opening. 
They were, as he had surmised, from ten to twelve, 
the hours of church and Sunday-school. 

‘Couldn't you make it from twelve to one?’’ he 
asked, ‘*Then we could all go to Sunday-school and 
church, and come for our mail on ‘the way home.”’ 

The men stared at him in blank amazement. 

‘« We don’t go to no Sunday-school,’’ Moses Batch- 
elor averred. - 

‘*Then it is because you do not know how inter- 
esting a live class of men can make it. 1 belonged 
to one before I came here. We had three hundred 
men come every Sunday. We did things worth while 
during the week. We made things hum. I thought 
I'd find the men of Bromley up and doing also.”’ 

«* What was your Bible class like ?’’ asked Frank 
Evans ; if not one of the leaders, he was a ‘‘regular’’ 
at the court. 

‘* Why, we were regularly organized like any so- 
ciety, with president and other officers and committees. 
Sundays we studied the Bible lesson to find what 
Christ would have the men of to-day do upon public 
questions. Then during the week we tried to do 
those things. We had a committee for athletics, an- 
other for good citizenship, and all sorts of: things. 
Come over to the church to-morrow morning and 
we’ ll start one."* 
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**No, you come here, and give us a sample of the 
real thing."’ - 

The others nodded assent to Seth's ultimatum, and 
Lloyd Maitland was wise enough to consent. 

He gave the subject hours of prayerful considera- 
tion, and finally took for his subject the opening 
verses of the seventh chapter of Matthew, ‘‘ Judge 
not.”* 

He called his ‘‘class’’ together as a president 
might, and asked for the reports of secretary, treas- 
urer, and two committees, explaining the work each 
of these would perform. Then he took the subject 
in hand. He gave a brief description of the scene 
they were witnessing in thought, of the far Eastern 
land, of the assembled multitude, of the Master who 
knew their every thought as well as word and deed, 
and how that Master struck at the root of the greatest 
evil of that or any day. ‘‘We do not know the 
thoughts of others. We cannot know their motives 
or their temptations.”” 

There was a half-hour of earnest discussion of this 
theme, which was the foundation of ‘the existence of 
the ‘‘store court.'’ Lloyd Maitland had been cour- 
ageous enough to take their besetting sin. Each one 
admired and respected courage. They would give 
him fair play. The discussion lasted’ beyond the 
hour of Bible study ; it took the church time as well. 

‘‘I came to you to-day. Will you come to me 
next Sunday? Will you organize a men’s Bible class, 
and give it one month's trial ?’’ 

That was a fair proposition. 
month of it, surely. They would bring the others 
into line. Every man who ever attended ‘‘store 
court’’ should be summoned to give this a fair trial. 

The next Sunday. Lloyd Maitland found ‘fifty men 
waiting for him in the little chapel, They chose offi- 
cers the first thing; president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and chairman of the social committee were the 
four self-appointed judges of the court. They ‘ap- 
pointed also a lookout committee to find what other 
classes of men were doing, a lesson committee to 
choose the subject for discussion each Sunday of this 
month, and an executive committee to look up the 
advisability of organizing a permanent class, what it 
could do for Bromiey and for itself. Lloyd Maitland 
was elected teacher by a unanimous vote. His sub- 
ject this morning was the second great Command- 
ment and the Golden Rule. ‘If he had but'a month 
in which to work he would strike some effective blows 
against the ‘‘store court.’” As before the dissussion 
was lively. Each brought forward what he consid- 
ered effective arguments in favor of the existing order 


They could stand a 


of things. Maitland met them with a picture of 
what love might do, They were silenced if not 
convinced, 


During this week the first social event was arranged; 
a trip to Round Top, with supper upon the hilltop 
and music. Each of the men had at some time in 
his life played in the band or sung in public. They 
were to bring their instruments and try some of their 
oid pieces together. 

It was a long, long time since they had taken an 
outing like this. There was something unusual, a 
feeling of expectancy, as they trudged along the dusty 
road and climbed the hill. Then, as the last one 
reached the summit, and stood looking at the sunset 
together, Maitland repeated the words, ‘‘I will look 
upon the hills. We look to the everlasting hills. 
The boys and young men look to the hills of life. 
They follow where we lead.’’ . That .was.all—turning, 
he led the way across to a clump -of trees, where a 
table was spread for supper. Some of the women 
folks had made all needful preparations and then dis- 
creetly disappeared. 

After suppercamethe music, Whatatuning ofinstru- 
ments ! What discussion of old songs and new |, They 
played well, although a band quarrel had stopped all 
practise some years before. They sang well, although 
some voices quavered slightly with age oremotion. For 
an hour they made the echoes ring with their old-time 
favorites. For another hour they sat upon the hill- 
side and talked, not as members of the store court, 
but as individuals, neighbors, and possible friends. 

There was another evening together, the last of the 
month; that was at the pond, with boats and fishing 
before and after supper. 

The last Sunday of the month the question of per- 
manent organization-came up. With a single excep- 
tion, every one wanted to continue the Bible class. 
It would mean giving up their store court. 

‘«We will adjourn that forever,’’ declared Seth 
Quimby. The others approving, the Men’s Bible 
Class of Bromley was organized with one hundred 
members, In a very short time a young men’s class 
was formed, and a little later a class of boys. 
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How the Y.M.C.A. Wins Men in Mission Fields. 


A view of Christian Associations after three decades of activity in heathen lands 
“The Missionary Watch Tower,” conducted by Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D., F.R.G.S. ‘ 








HE work of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions in mission lands is comparatively recent, 
but it is already fascinating because of the cor- 

dial acceptance of the broad and yet fully evangelical 


' program of those organizations by the young men of 


our mission churches, and the still wider circle of 
youth whom they gladly influence. When one is 
informed that the first college Association in Asia was 
founded by President Frank K. Sanders, D.D., of 
Washburn College, when he was teaching at Jaffna, 
Ceylon, in the middle eighties, and that the present 
writer founded the first permanent Chinese student 
Association in Tungchow in 1885, with a charter mem- 
bership of twenty-three, whereas to-day the total 
membership in that republic is over ten thousand, 
with seventy-three secretaries giving their entire time 
to the work, the rapidity of growth is manifest. 

Japan’s first rudimentary Association seems to have 
been established in 1880, while its pioneer foreign 
secretary began, in 1889, that wonderful work which 
has won the respect and support of the empire and its 
emperor. In South America, Rio de Janeiro saw its 
first regularly organized Association in 1892, whereas 
to-day eight societies and twenty secretaries are found 
that continent. India’s first important Association 
was manned in 1889; forty-one American secretaries 
are now Carrying on the work in twelve strategic Indian 
centers, Korea, Mexico, the West Indies, the Philip- 
pines, are later fields. 


Among the Young Turks 


HILE student Associations had. previously ex- 
isted, 1913 may be called the initial year of 
the organized work in lands fringing the East- 

ern Mediterranean. Full time paid secretaries are 
found in the International College at Smyrna, at 
Robert College, Constantinople, and in the Syrian 
In the two last-named 
institutions buildings costing from $40,000 to $55,000 
are just being completed. Jerusalem, Adana, and 
Aleppo are securing foreign secretaries. The city 
Association of Constantinople, the political capital of 
Mohammedanism, has more than 450 members, the 
popularity of its educational and social work is un- 
abated and the interest in religious meetings is 
healthy and growing. A quarterly magazine in Eng- 
lish, the best common medium for the polyglot con- 
stituency, has met with unexpected success, 

The Greek Patriarch is a strong supporter of the 
enterprise and has thanked the secretary for coming 
to establish a work for the young men of Constantino- 
ple which his own church ought to have begun long 
ago for themselves. Secretary Davis adds: ‘We 
bespeak your prayers that as the real work begins, 
brotherly love may dominate personal and racial 
pride, ambition, and prejudice, and that insuperable 
obstacles may not be placed in our way.’’ This prayer 
is already being answered, but it must be continued. 


An Antidote in South America 


PROBLEM of the rapidly developing sections of 
Latin America, especially in Argentina, whose 
population is most marvelously increasing 

through European immigration, is that of giving soli- 
darity and imparting the spirit of fraternity to the 
polyglot populations, The Association has been re- 
markably successful in this endeavor, Its member- 
ship of 1,722 young men requires the services of thir- 
teen secretaries, three Englishmen, four Americans, 
two Argentinians, one Uruguayan, one Frenchman, 
one Dane, and one German,—every one of whom is 
an earnest Christian. At their recent international 
dinner, speeches from twenty different nationalities 
and as many languages were heard. Two river excur- 
sions called out in the happiest of goodfellowship 
1,609 members, and daily prayer-meetings and Sun- 
day services unite them religiously. 

This in a Roman Catholic city is very remarkable. 
As a steady stream of young men are entering the great 
port of Buenos Ayres, allured thither by false accounts 
of lucrative positions, the Association’s employment 
and information departments are eagerly used and are 
the opening wedge for a wider entrance into their lives. 
Every available corner of the building is required for 
the night classes. A debating club in English attracts 
many ; concerts in Spanish are well patronized. An 
observance of a ‘*Mother’s Day’’ recently brought 


800 members together for a program which was strong 
in. its heart appeal. The physical department, with 
its natatorium, gymnasium, fencing, boxing, wrest- 
ling, basket-ball and other games, and a summer 
camp, builds up strong bodies and produces warmest 
fellowships. In a word, the Association provides the 
only uplifting factor which touches most of the mem- 
bers, and is thus an antidote to influences which puil 
men downward and poison their lives, 
Persians Paying the Cost 
OST of the Associations in mission lands are 
composed of men of the student or better edu- 
cated classes, One function of the workers is 
to enable the members to grow in the Christian life, 
especially when exposed to persecution, as they are 
most likely to be in India. Sherwood Day of Luck- 
now, a city second only in thrilling interest to Cawn- 
pore during the famous Sepoy mutiny of 1857, tells a 
story which is typical. 
‘«There are three Persian boys in the hostel [a 
boarding house under the Association's care, in which 








On the Association Firing Line 


How to Keepin Touch.—Most of the facts on this page 
have been gathered from recent files of Foreign Mail, the 
excellent bi-monthly of the foreign Associations, which can 
be obtained for 25 cents per annum from 124 East 28th 
Street, New York. 


A Province Thrown Open.—In remote Kirin, a north- 
ern province of Manchuria, the Provincial Assembly has 
recently passed a resolution inviting the Association to start 
work in every district of the province. 


How the Koreans Build.—Korean members of the 
Seoul Association have been so thoroughly trained in its 
trade school that they are about to erect an extension of 
the building, doing the work very largely themselves. 


Decision Day at Peking.—The last two Sundays of 
December were observed as Decision Day in the bible 
classes of the Peking Association when 174 men signified 
their willingness to join the church and to ‘* do it now.”’ 


Where the Work in Asia Began.—In Ceylon, where 
Asia’s Association work began thirty years ago, six full- 
time secretaries are employed, buildings have sprung up, 
a student camp meets annually, and four Ceylonese have 
dedicated their lives to Association work, 


What the Government Sees.—The government of 
Burma is so well-pleased with the results of hostel work 
in Rangoon that it is urging the Association to secure ad- 
joining land and erect another hostel for fifty students, 
promising to aid substantially in financing the addition. 


A* Wanamaker Building.—The new building of the 
Peking Association, donated by John Wanamaker. was for- 
mally opened on October 9 last by the modern American 
method of pressing the electric button. The President of 
the Republic, Yuan Shih-kai, performed this gracious act. 


An India Volunteer Band.—From the Association at 
Pasumalai, South India, comes the news that forty boys 
have joined the church, six being converts from Hinduism, 
The Association continues to grow, and sets the standard 
for the whole school. Voluntary Bible-study groups num- 
ber twenty-nine, conducted by the boys themselves. ‘This 
is largely due to the influence of a group of seventeen stu- 
dents, members of a volunteer band whose purpose it is to 
go forth as workers for Christ. 


A Native Chinese Awakening.—A most fruitful de- 
partment of the Chinese Association is its Student Volun- 
teer Movement for the Home Ministry. Its secretary is 
Pastor Ding, whose visitation of the colleges from Mukden 
to Canton has resulted in an entire transformation of Chris- 
tian life and ideals of service. He has not only led hun- 
dreds to devote their lives to the ministry; but the move- 
ment furthers the agitation for a more thorough education 
before entering the ministry. 


In Christian Boarding Houses.—Secretary Kennedy 
of Calcutta gives this argument for hostel work: ‘*In a 
Christian hostel a group of students are placed in superior 
living conditions, given opportunity for sports and games, 
brought under wise guidance and control, shielded from 
temptation, and exposed to the ennobling influences of a 
Christian home. Here the long-continued friendly rela- 
tionship between missionary and student necessary for win- 
ning these men to Christ finds its opportunity. Missionary 
experience in India has shown that as yet there is no mass 
movement among the educated toward Christianity. Con- 
verts are largely won by personal influence under favorable 
conditions. The Christian hostel provides one of the best 
means by which the Christian message can be brought to 
bear upon the life of the Indian student.”’ 


students lodge],—converts from Mohammedanism. 
They told me a few days ago the story of what each 
had to go through in becoming a Christian. Stoned, 
beaten in the streets by a mob of angry Mohamme- 
dans, spat upon by their own parents, they were at 
last cast out with nothing in the world but the clothing 
that they had on, They are even now in constant 
danger of being stolen by their relatives, who have 
been watching the college for their chance. The 
father of one of the boys offered a friend a large sum 
of money if the latter would poison his son,—the 
father buying the poison with his own hand. 

‘* Never will I forget the meal I ate with them in 
their rooms, Sitting down, the four of us, to an In- 
dian-Persian meal served on a plain wooden table, with 
wooden benches to sit on and tin-cups to drink from, 
I was reminded of college fellowship in America, and 
felt as never before that men in Christ are the same 
the world over. These three men, so different in 
heredity and upbringing from myself, made me feel 
as if I had known them all my life. Such friendship 
is a satisfying thing !"’ 

More than one Indian Association man, after con- 
version, has been drugged into final imbecility, or 
seduced into deepest immorality in order to make him 
lose ail hope. Befriending such young men is a worthy 
objective. 


What Made this Chinese a Missionary 


HE strongest incentive that led the present writer 
to establish China’s first student Association was 
that of developing through a rich personal expe- 

rience of renewed life a passion for carrying to others 
the same vivifying and empowering message. How 
that theory has worked out is illustrated by the story 
of a Tientsin student, Chang Yueh-chi, who had never 
met any missionary except Association secretaries, but 
who from that contagion of zeal himself became a mis- 
sionary, though unofficially. 

The son of the wealthiest man in his village of a 
thousand families, he went to Tientsin for his educa- 
tion, and while a student became an active Christian. 
He started a Bible class which developed into the first 
government school Association in China, of which he 
was the president. Returning home for vacation, he 
undertook to establish the kingdom of God in his own 
family and village. He started a home school for his 
sisters, rented a hall on the main street for lectures, 
led his father into the Christian life, gathered about 
him inquirers, started schools aggregating nearly 150 
pupils, and in half a year at home gave one thousand 
hours to teaching less favored friends. On Sundays 
a large room in his house is converted into a church 
where Christians from Tientsin explain the gospel. 
A church preparatory society whose object is to fit the 
members to be leaders in the new church is another 
of his achievements. : 

Secretary Hersey writes that while Mr. Chang has 
met with unusual success in extending the Kingdom, 
yet his spirit is not exceptional. All over China stu- 
dents who have been studying the Bible in the Asso- 
ciation are returning from their schools to carry the 
message and the fruits of the gospel to their homes 
and neighbors, thus establishing an indigenous Chris- 
tianity that will abide. 


Answering Japan’s S. O. S. Signal 
ITH a Christian statesman, Galen M. Fisher, as 
its national secretary, the Association in this 
empire is widely blessing its citizens. Japan 
has been called a socialized state ; hence, when Pro- 
fessors Peabody and Henderson and Mr. Raymond 
Robins appeared upon the Association platform. and 
powerfully presented the possibilities of Christian 
sociology, an interest was awakened whicly sent many 
of the four hundred delegates of their last April student 
conference out in groups to get an inside view of fac- 
tories and reform institutions, an experience which 
will germinate into fraternal help. 

In America we only feebly apprehend the animosity 
and the harm to the Christian cause which have re- 
sulted from California’s anti-Japanese propaganda. 
Fittingly enough the president and secretary of the 
Tokyo Association, Messrs. Ebara and Yamamoto, 
were chosen to visit America with others to aid in the 
solution of this grave international crisis,—a journey 
which is said to have done more than any other one 
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influence toward developing among their countrymen 
a spirit of charity, patience, and self-examination, 
The religious care for 200,000 high-school boys, the 
rewarding use.of filteen Association hostels, the ap- 
pointment of two strong Japanese to travel among and 
help in Christian ways the 700 Japanese students in 
our American institutions, and the ever-present em- 
phasis of the Christian life are other items in the 
fruitful program of the seventy-five Associations, 
Secretary Fisher writes: ‘‘ How are they respond- 
ing to the S, O. S. signal of the whole nation? With 
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all their shortcomings they are making good. They 
are putting the iron of civic righteousness into the 
blood of coming citizens ; they are feeding soul-hunger 
with the food which comes from Bible study and the 
life hid with Christ in God ; they are correcting indus- 
trial maladjustment by employment and _ personal 
counsel bureaus, and by activities on behalf of work- 
ing men and boys ; they are teaching the gospel of 
the clean body meet to be a temple of the Most 
High."’ 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 






When Graded Lessons Led to Action 


About boys and girls who learned to put Sunday-school teaching into their own lives and began to work for “ others” 


The Forum of Methods in Graded Work, conducted by Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin 








How We Woke Up on Temperance 


UR school had always believed in temperance, 
but, aside from teaching the quarterly temper- 
ance lessons in the usual perfur:ctory way, very 

little had been done along that line. In making 
plans for the coming year’s work, it was agreed by 
the officers that they would aGopt a more aggressive 
policy on the temperance question, and they began to 
make the arrangements accordingly. It was decided 
to say nothing about the new policy even to the 
teachers, but to try and make the temperance features 
so interesting that unconsciously the interest and co- 
operation of all would ultimately be secured, All of 
our plans were made with the idea of having our tem- 
perance crusade reach its climax in a grand pledge- 
Signing effort on World’s Temperance Sunday. 

The first movement was the securing of a wide- 
awake, energetic temperance committee, made up of 
four of our most popular young people, two girls and 
two boys, with one of our associate superintendents 
as chairman. This committee held frequent sessions 
at which various plans and methods were outlined 
and discussed, One.of the firstfruits of the commit- 
tee’s work was a temperance bulletin board in the 
vestibule of the church, on which were placed each 
‘week by members of the committee, in rotation, short 
items of temperance news (preferably of local import), 
a striking picture or cartoon, 

The first program prepared by the committee con- 
sisted of experiments showing the hardening effect of 
alcohol on albumen, with the explanation that the 
brain of the intemperate man was affected in like 
manner. The committee planned to make every pro- 
gram different, so that the variety would help to create 
an interest in the subject. Lives of the most noted 
temperance workers were made familiar by the cele- 
bration of their birthdays, and some of their pictures 
were unveiled and placed on the walls of the Sunday- 
school room. Local conditions were studied and 
graphically illustrated to impress the members with 
the seriousness of it. Well-known men of the city of 
all professions and businesses were sccured to tell of 
the effects on their own business. 

Everything was made as original and distinctively 
individual as possible. Printer’s ink was used lavishly 
in the form of catchy cards, programs, etc., as well as 
local items in the daily papers. An original poem 
was set to music for ‘* The School Song,’’ and specially 
designed pledge cards were procured by the committee 
with the distinctive feature that there was a place for 
the pastor and superintendent to countersign the card. 

As World's Temperance Sunday drew near all ef- 
forts were focussed on the thought of securing as large 
a number of pledge-signers on that day as possible. 
It was made the subject of prayer at our teachers’ - 
meeting as well as in the general church prayer meet- 
ing. On the Sunday preceding World's Temperance 
Sunday the pledge cards were given out in all grades 
abeve the Primary Department, and the younger 
ones were asked to take them home and talk it over 
with their parents before signing them. An appeal 
was made before the school for each one to think 
seriously of the prevailing conditions, of our individual 
duty as Christians, and the need for every one to take 
a stand for the right, for our own safety and the influ- 
ence on others. It was impressed upon them that it 
was a step of great importance. A personal letter, 
together with a pledge card, was sent to the absent 
members. 

On the following Sunday the subject was presented 
very briefly in the opening service, and the pupils 
were then dismissed to their class-rooms that. the 
teachers might have a heart-to-heart talk with their 
respective classes. When the cards were gathered, 





out of the entire membership of the school all but 
twenty-seven had signed, many cards being received 
from those unavoidably absent. All cards were sub- 
sequently countersigned by the pastor and superin- 
tendent, framed, and returned to the signer, to be 
kept as a constant reminder of the pledge they had 
taken, record being kept for the school by the temper- 
ance wall chart. 

Our work did not cease with the culmination of our 
campaign on World’s Temperance Sunday, for tem- 
perance had taken such a hold on our school that the 
occasional temperance programs seemed the natural 
thing, and an opportunity was always given to the 
new members and all who had not signed the pledge 
to join with us in our stand for the right. In fact 
this was looked after very carefully by the individual 
classes, as it was considered almost a disgrace not to 
have a perfect class record on pledge-signing. On 
the anniversary of our ‘‘ pledge-signing'’’ day it is 
planned to always have a roll-call of the names on the 
wall chart, each member present rising when his or 
her name is called and remaining standing until the 
roll-call is finished, with the inevitable invitation for 
others to stand with us, Thus began the aggressive 
temperance work in our school, the end of which is 
not yet.—Dr. P. G. Wood, First Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, Corry, Pa. 


~ 
Boys and Girls at Real Social Service 


UR first efforts at social service were fitful and 
unrelated, The first Christmas after the depart- 
ment was organized, both boys and girls made 

candy, packed the candy boxes, and tied them with 
scarlet ribbon. The department superintendent and 
the church visitor gave the candy to the poor of 
the county home the day before Christmas. When 
the story of this visit was told to the children, their in- 
terest in service for others was so intensified that it 
was thought wise to undertake systematic work. 

The opening exercises were made missionary in 
character, with a special program once a month, Our 
pupils were told stories of the boys and girls in Tur- 
key, and of the mission schools they attended. Very 
fortunately, a missionary on a furlough visited us at 
that time, and was able to give the touch of personal 
experience that vivifies foreign life to the stay-at- 
homes. She told of a little mountain-school that had 
no stove, where the children cried when they had to 
be sent home because the tiny room was too cold for 
them to stay in, 

A class of boys lingered after Sunday-school to ask 
if they might not send a stove to that school. It was 
explained that it would be better to send the money 
to the teacher to buy one, so the boys enthusiastically 
promised to earn the money to buy one. 

A letter was written to the teacher of the school, 
asking what her girls would like to have for Christmas 
—this was in April. When her answer came, the 
girls of the department set to work, during their long 
summer vacation, making the little articles suggested. 
These presents, and a letter containing the money for 
the stove, were forwarded early in September. Then 
the superintendent was confronted by the question, 
«* What next ?’’ 

She answered by telling them what it meant to a 
child in Turkey to.go to one of the mission schools, 
and how little of our money it took to support one 
there. They eagerly volunteered to assume the sup- 
port of a child, and were told to talk the matter over 
with their parents, and to be ready the following Sun- 
day to make their subscriptions by classes. We 
planned this so that the teacher alone would know the 
amount of the:individual: subscriptions. Some could 
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give much, others but little, but-no one was humili- 
ated by comparisons, 

When the class subscriptions were read, after an 
enthusiastic session, the support of a child was more 
than assured, so we wrote again to our good friend in 
Turkey. She told us in reply the name of our protégé, 
and her history. We talked of her, sent her birthday 
cards and Easter cards, and Sevguli was one of us. 

When the long, hot summer came again we met 
each Sunday morning in a big, cool room in the base- 
ment, about the dining-tables, and for three-quarters 
of an hour did manual work for our friends in foreign 
lands. Classes of boys made books showing the dif- 
ferent modes of locomotion in our land ; the girls, 
books showing how we dress from infancy to old age 
—fortunately this was before the present styles were 
in vogue ; and books showing the houses we live in. 
The youngest boys and girls made books of our birds 
and flowers. One Sunday, each one wrote a letter to 
our missionary pastor in India. We were richly re- 
paid, for some of the little natives in his school wrote 
to our boys in return. 

One Christmas the children acted as brothers and 
sisters to the little ones in a near-by orphan home, 
but that is an entire story in itself. Let me add, that 
to all this work the response of our pupils was so free 
and whole-hearted as to be an inspiration to the 
teachers. —Mabel Ansley Murphy, Galesburg, Illinois. 


oa 
When Missions Got Hold 


T WAS athird year Junior class, Thelessons had 
introduced the subject of prayer for two or three 
Sundays. The teacher conducted the discussions 

and led the pupils to a free exchange of ideas regard- 
ing.the elements which should enter into prayer. In 
their own way they recognized praise, thanksgiving for 
material and other blessings, requests for individual 
needs. At last came the mention of prayer for others, 
for which the teacher had been waiting. Why should 
we pray for others? What should be our petition for 
them? Whom should we include in our prayers? 
At last it was clear that, beside our family and friends, 
all people, everywhere, who have a need, may have a 
place in our prayers, especially those who are giving 
their lives in Christian service. 


It was the teacher's suggestion that they should have’ 


a class prayer which they themselves should’ prepare. 
Accordingly each pupil wrote ‘a prayer that week, 
and submitted it on the following Sunday. Frankly, 
yet reverently, the prayers were read and discussed, 
certain petitions approved, others discarded. It was 
agreed that the teacher should combine’ their prayers 
into one. This composite -prayer is now in each pupil's 
book. The president or other member leads the class 


at the opening of each session in praying this prayer- 


together. They have begun their ministry of inter- 
cessory prayer. 


CLASS of twelve- or thirteen-year-old girls were 
studying the life of Paul. They found from 
their lesson that he was supporting himself by 

his trade of tent-making. This led to a discussion of 
the advisability of missionaries and other Christian 
workers earning their own support, and of how far the 
members in the home church should share in the 
sacrifice made by these persons who are giving their 
lives to the spread of Christ's kingdom. Arising out 
of this discussion was a sympathetic inquiry into the 
methods of raising and administering missionary 
funds. Two members of the class were appointed to 
interview a mission board secretary who was easily 
accessible and report to the class the following Sun- 
day. This class was thus helped toward intelligent 
giving of missionary money. 


HE girls in the fourth year Junior class went to 
thedepartment superintendent and asked enthu- 
siastically that they should be appointed the 

committee to assist in the planning of the Junior 
social that month. Then they confided to the super- 
intendent that the March number of Everyland, which 
their teacher had given them as a Christmas gift, con- 
tained a fine description of a Chinese social, and they 
wanted to give that social as a surprise to the other 
classes. And they did give it, doing practically all 
the work of preparation themselves, from the strange 
writing of the invitations to the making of their own 
Chinese costumes which they wore as members of the 
reception committee. They shared with the other mem- 
bers of the department their new sense of comrade- 
ship for Chinese boys and girls as they played Chinese 
games, wrote Chinese characters, and tried to eat with 
chop-sticks. They were unconsciously. interpreting 
missions in terms of world fellowship.—Susan Men- 
denhall, New York City. 
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For Those Doing Graded Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


SASKATCHEWAN.—Kindly outline the bene- 
fits of the Cradle Roll We have 
no such department as yet, but are contem- 
plating taking up the work.—L. F. S. 

“HE pu of the Cradle Roll Depart- 
ment is to place the sheltering care of 
the church about the young child, and 

through it to co-operate with the parents in 
the religious education of the little one. The 
first step is to secure the name of the child, 
with such other information concerning the 
baby and his home as may be needed for 
future records, and from that moment plan 
to be a friend in every way. Placing the 
baby’s name on a wall-roll in the school, 
sending a birthday remembraace, holding a 
baby social, or a mothers’ meeting, or any 
one of a dozen suggestions of this sort are all 
helpful ways of making the Cradle Roll an 
effective agency in the life of the Sunday- 
school. But the purpose of the Cradle Roll 
will be fully attained only when the superin- 
tendent of this work takes the matter seri- 
ously, and is a friend more than an officer of 
the department. 


Some of the results that have been noted 
are that the parents of the little baby become 
interested in the school, sometimes become 
members of the school, become actively in- 
terested in the work of the church, and in 
many cases have been led into fellowship 
with the church. 

Every denominational publishing house 
has. literature on the subject, and any supply 
house handling material for the Sunday- 
school will be glad to send you samples of 
Cradle Roll literature, including certificates 
and methods of making the work interesting. 

Epitor’s Notrr.—A _ remarkable story 
about a Cradle Roll baby called ‘* Baby Ben,’’ 
by’Miss Angelina W. Wray, will’ be pub- 
lished in The Sunday School Times in an 
early issue. This story may be used to 
serve in many ways as a stimulus to any 
Cradle Roll at any stage of its life. 





Iowa.—In our little school we have two 
classes (girls and boys) between eight and four- 
teen years of age. It is quite easy to get them 
together during the week, and while they come 
willingly to make note-books for their Sunday 
lessons, they would like to do something for 
others. What can you suggest ?—M. L. 

AVE you planned to let your pupils do 
something for children’s hospitals ? 
If not, I think you will find the classes 
interested in making scrap-books for this 
purpose, . Before starting the children on the 
work, it might be well to correspond with 
some hospital and ascertain the size of the 
page and the character of the material which 
would give the greatest pleasure. In con- 
tagion hospitals, of course, the material could 
only be used for a short time, and in that 
cdsé the scrap-books can be made of paper, 
as they will need to be destroyed. If they 
are to be used in the ordinary hospital, the 
beoks can be made of Holland shade linen, 
They will last much longer, and can be used 
with different patients, as the books can be 
fumigated if necessary. 

In making scrap-books, you may find it 
advisable to make each page separate, and 
then bind them together, so that a child 
can use a single page if the book itself is too 
heavy for handling ; the pages can be gath- 
ered together and kept if rings are provided 
for this purpose. The pictures used can be 
scrap-pictures, which may be purchased, and 
pictures cut from the current magazines, 
Steamship and railroad folders, especially 
those for foreign countries, will yield some 
interesting material, as will all sorts of flower 
catalogs. Help your pupils to choose a topic 
or a story to tell through pictures,—for in- 
stance, such subjects as ** Life on the Farm,’’ 
** Life in the Country,’’ ** Animal Book,”’’ 
‘* Flower Book,’ ‘ Life in the City,’’ 
** Modes of Travel,’ etc. Once the pupils 
catch the thought and spirit of the thing, they 
will be ready with many suggestions, and the 
boys especially will probably see many pos- 
sibilities in the engines and boats and other 
forms which will appeal to the constructive 
interest, and they willbe. ready'to combine 
them in their own way. The magazines can 
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be collected from their homes, and the cata- 
logs can be easily secured by them or through 
their teachers. 

In all probability these children have re- 
ceived during the year many post-cards which 
they would be glad to utilize. Used post- 
cards can be pasted back to back, so that 
they form a card with two pictures and no 
writing, or they can be pasted on bands of 
ribbon or muslin, and be made into little 
folders. 

If the hospital work does not appeal to the 
children, they will perhaps enjoy doing some- 
thing for the foreign field. If you will write 
to the Rev. Samuel D. Price, Superintendent 
‘of the Department for Utilizing Surplus Ma- 
terial, Metropolitan Tower, New York City, 
you will be put in touch with needy fields in 
your own denomination, and receive many 
suggestions as to how your pupils can be of 
service to others, 


Adult Class Questions 
Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.— What is the relation- 
ship of the organized Men's Bible Class to the 
Sunday-school? Has the school executive, 
which is composed of representatives from every 
class, the right to determine matters affecting 
the welfare of the whole school, or can the 
Bible class executive ignore the wishes of the 
school? Should the pastor and the school 
superintendent be class officers ?—A. 


HE organized Men’s Bible Class is a 
part of the Sunday-school, and should 
always be loyal to the school, ‘This 

loyalty may be shown in many ways, but 
chiefly it should give financial support, help 
to supply adequate leadership for the other 
classes, and give to the whole Sunday-school 
an atmosphere of manliness and strength, 
which is so needed if the work of religious 
education is to be effective. This relation- 
ship should also be shown inits organization. 
A suggestive constitution issued by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association provides 
that the pastor and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school should be ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committee of the class. If 
this is done the plans of the class will be 
made in harmony with the needs of the en- 
tire school, and thus all possible friction be 
avoided. 

While the Men’s Bible Class is a part of 
the Sunday-school, and should be Joyal, it is 
safe to give that class more responsibility 
and authority than a*class of little chil- 
dren, just as any father gives more liberty 
and responsibility to his grown son than he 
did to the son when he was a little boy. 





NEW YORK.—Can you give me information 
regarding the International Reading Circle 
for adult class work? I have seen it recom- 
mended, but do not know where to write for 
literature and instruction.—W. H. 


MERE is no International Reading Circle 
for adult class work. The Sunday- 
school Council of Evangelical Denomi- 

nations has, however, suggested a series of 
books which they recommend to be read hy 
all adult classes, and which can be made the 
nucleus of a class library, These books are 
as follows): 


1. ‘* The Romance of the English Bible,’’ 
John T. Faris (Westminster Press, 25 cents), 

2. **’the Church’s One Foundation,’’ W. 
Robertson Nicoll (Doran, 75 cents). 

3. ‘* Aliens or Americans,’? Howard B, 
Grose (Missionary Education Movement, 35 
cents and §0 cents). 

4. ** Taking Men Alive,’’Charles Gallaudet 
Trumbull (Association Press, 40 cents and 
60 cents). 

5. **The Efficient Layman,’? Henry F. 
Cope (American Baptist. Publication Society, 
$1). 

6. ** Social Creed of the Churches,’’ Harry 
F. Ward (Methodist Book Concern, 50 cents). 

7. ** Principles of Jesus,’’ Robert E. Speer 
(Revell, 50 cents). 

8. ‘*Life of Christ,’’*James Stalker (Re- 
vell, 60 cents). 


9g. **The Representative Men of 
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Bible,’’? vol. i, George Matheson (Doran, 
$1.) 

10. “ Higgins—A Man’s Christian,’’ Nor- 
man Duncan (Harper, 50 cents). 

These books can be secured by your own 
denominational publisher. 


% 
Home Department Questions 


Discussed by Charles E. Schenck 


Secretary of the Home-Visitation Committee 
of the Illinois Sunday School Association 


I have been unable to secure Visitors, and 
so have been doing all the work myself. I feel 
that this is not best. Can you suggest any plan 
by which I might get some competent helpers ? 

AKE one of your friends—an earnest 
Christian—with you on an afternoon’s 
visitation tour. She will see how en- 

joyable the work is, and perhaps be willing 
to take a group of members on her own ac- 
count. Repeat the process unti! you have 
the number of visitors needed. Then be sure 


to have quarterly Visitors’ meetings. 





What can we do to interest our Sunday- 
school ntendent, who evidently cares 
nothing for the Home Department? 

ALL his attention to the results of Home 
Department work,—social, spiritual, 
financial. Make enthusiastic quar- 

terly reports to the school. Induce the 
superintendent to attend a Visitors’ meeting. 
Ask him to take part on the program of a 
social occasion, Get him to go with you 
some afternoon when you are calling upon 
shut-ins. Place in his hands a marked copy 
of **The Home Department of To-day”’ 
(The Sunday School Times Co., 25 cents), 





We had a Home Department, but the one 
who organized it and carried it on moved away. 
It was neglected, and finally disbanded. .We 
feel the need of this work, but every one seems 
worked to the limit now, What can be done ? 
sas HEN there is a will there is a way.’’ 

There is surely some one in your 

church who will undertake the 
responsibility of the Home Department if the 
matter is clearly and earnestly presented. 
Ask the Father to indicate the right person, 
—the one whom he wishes to do this par- 
ticular work, You might well order twenty- 
five or fifty copies of **Ten Drops of Ink to 
Make You Think, and Some to Make You 
Pray about the Home Department’? (Meigs 
Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Ind., $1 per 
hundred), for circulation among your work- 
ers. Request a careful reading of this leaflet. 
You may be the one to call a meeting and 
start the work, because you have a vision of 
the need of it. ‘* Pray for powers equal to 
your tasks,”’ 





What about the quarterly Visitors’ meet- 
ing? When should Visitors do their work, 
and what reports should they make to the de- 
partment superintendent ? 

NLESS a department is so small that 
one person does all the visiting, quar- 
terly Visitors’ meetings are indispensa- 

ble if aggressive work is to be done. A 
convenient time and place for the meeting 
should be decided upon. Monday or Tues- 
day of the last week in the quarter is a good 
time ; local conditions wiil determine the 
place. The pastor should be invited to at- 
tend. Each Visitor should be reminded of 
the time and place. A short prayer service, 
the reading of the record of the last meeting, 
reports by Visitors, free discussion of plans 
and problems, with perhaps words of sug- 
gestion or encouragement by the pastor, 
may be the outline of the program in general. 

At this meeting the superintendent of the 
department should have. supplies ready for 
Visitors. The names and addresses of mem- 
bers should be written upon the record en- 
velopes. If there is to be a special occasion 
in Sunday-school or church during the quar- 
ter, Visitors should be asked to give personal 
invitations, to the Home Department mem- 
bers. 

The Visitors’ work should be done during 
the week of the meeting, for promptness and 
regularity are factors making for success. 
They should return their -quarterly reports 





A Bureau of Information for Workers 





to the department superintendent as soon as 
pooutionble after making calls. ‘hese re- 
ports, in writing, should include the names 
of members, the number of lessons studied, 
and the ‘amount of offering. Changes of 
address, names of new members secured, 
and transfers to the main school, should be 
noted. These reports should be made on 
Visitors’ quarterly report blanks, Envelopes 
need not be returned to the department 
superintendent unless he desires to see them. 


Teacher-Training Questions 
Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association, 


We have decided to take up teacher-training 
in connection with our Sunday-school. We 
find that we cannot just now have twe classes, 


one for the present and another for prospect- 
ive teachers. Which do you regard as most 
important ? 


HOUGH the need of training for pres- 
ent teachers is pressing, and a class 
for them should be conducted when at 

all possible, I feel that even more important 
than that is the work of training our young 
men and young women for the teaching 
office. 

I regard it of first importance to have 
the class meet at the Sunday-school hour. 
‘The number of students need not be large. 
If only two or three senior department 
scholars will agree to do the work, they 
should have the best teacher the school can 
supply. ‘The future of the Sunday-school, 
and in large measure the future of the church, 
depends on the equipment we now give the 
young people of the Sunday-school. 





We are in doubt as. to the best course of 
study for our teacher-training class. Some of 
us think that it would be better to start with the 
First Standard course ; others think we might 
succeed by starting with the Advanced 
Course, I have been chosen as teacher, and I 
feel that it would be better for me and for the 
class to begin with the lighter course. May I 
ask your advice? 


VERY teacher-training class should have 
the Advanced Course in view as a goal 
to be reached, but the surest way to 

finish the advanced studies is to start with 
the simpler lessons of the First Standard 
Course. 

With scarcely a single exception, the 
training classes I have known to start with 
the advanced courses have failed to fin sh. 
Some of the denominations that first offered 
advanced courses to their people have found 
it necessury to change their plan, and advise 
that classes begin with an elementary course 
preparatory to the more extensive studies. 

I strongly advise that you adopt an ap- 
proved First Standard text-book; and give 
the class a foundation on which to build the 
larger work. 





Our class started about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and we are planning to take two or three 
lessons every week in order to fitish the 
course by the middle of June. We hope this 
will be satisfactory, as the members will ‘be 
scattered for the summer and it will be impos- 
sible to keep the work going through July and 
— Kindly let me know if this will be all 
right. 


N STANDARDIZING the teacher-train- 
ing courses it was decided that classes 
should be advised to give two years to 

the First Standard course, and thet the least 
amount of time that could be accepted was a 
school year of nine months. It was agreed, 
however, that this rule should not apply to 
classes in normal schools or colleges. 

This rule is desirable, and should be 
strictly enforced. Hurried work in teacher- 
training should be discouraged. It is neces- 
sary that the attention be held to the studies 
for a considerable time, in order that the 
great fundamentals of Sunday-school teach- 
ing be thoroughly assimilated. There is 
danger that in rapid work the outlines may 
be memorized for the examinations, and the 
thought itself be missed. Tie motto of the 

( Continued on page. 227) 
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LESSON 3. APRIL 19. THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Luke 14: 25-35. Commit verses 26, 27 


Golden Text: Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.—Matt. 16 ; 25 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in the Class 


ID you ever go camping ? Great sport, isn’t it, 
—when it doesn’t rain? There are all sorts of 
places to camp and all sorts of ways of doing 

it, but the real fun of the thing is always the same: 
it’s a different and a simple way of living. The fun 
of the thing is in going without so many things that 
seem to be necessary,—china dishes, silver, big beds, 
bathrooms, white shirts, and all that. When we 
_go into the big Canadian woods for a month of canoe 
travel and camping, from the time we leave home till 
the first camp is made it’s just one long list of things 
that we leave beliind, 5 ogy | with our house and 
all our friends and neighbors, After a while we leave 
even our trunks and a good deal of baggage, and 
when we are in camp we have only what we can carry 
in our dunnage bags. If you want to see those deep, 
blue lakes surrounded by the pines, and broken by 
the rise of splendid big trout, or the splash of the 
deer and moose coming down to drink, and if you 
would look on the green page of nature’s story as it 
is told in the Canadian woods, you must leave a lot 
of things behind. You can’t have ihe experience and 
all of the comforts of civilization too. It is just so 
with everything worth having in this world. If we 
would be Christlike, we must put a lot of things in 
second place and keep them there, 


The Teacher's Survey 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 

There are a few leading words and phrases in 
this lesson that need to be clearly grasped and made 
plain. Soa teacher might make his preparation tell- 
ing by preparing himself to answer and illustrate 
these points: 

1, What Jesus means by ‘ hateth not his own.”’ 

2. What Jesus‘means by ‘‘ beareth his own cross.’’ 1 

3. ‘What. Jesus means by ‘‘ count the cost.’? 

4. What Jesus means'by *‘ renounceéth not all.” 

5. What Jesus mearis by * salt.’’ 


The gist of the lesson is contained in the explana- 
tion of the peasees and words. Dr. Riddle will be of 
exceptional help in this word study. The lesson is 
not, however, five separate ideas, as the division sug- 
gested above might indicate, but one united fact that 
Jesus was trying to teach his friends,—that is, ‘‘ The 
cost of discipleship,’’—the only way in which disci- 
pleship with him can possibly be real. This is 
pointed out by Dr. Thomas’ Sunday study, which may 
well be used as a preface to the preparation of the 
lesson. Mr. Gordon gives good illustrations and inter- 
pretations of that word ‘‘ hate” as it is used by Jesus. 


The Class in Session 

One of the great dangers of true Christianity arises 
from its popularity. Some of the aims and results of 
Christianity are so absolutely desirable that they need 
but to be mentioned to be desired,—joy, peace, power. 





This is a glittering goal that the average man can see” 


ata glance. What is not so easy to see is the method 
by which these things are to be accomplished. Jesus 
Christ himself is the most winsome and attractive 
personality this world has ever seen, and the crowds 
sare drawn to him to-day just as they always have 
been (Mr. Gordon, paragraphs 1, 2), but to actually 
be a follower of his involves a gocd deal more than at 
first glance appears. 

After that important occasion when at the home of 
the ruler of the Pharisees he spoke the parable of the 
king’s supper, Jesus became very popular. But 
Jesus did not and will not allow Me peyend to take 
the place of truth. So he proceeded to show these 
crowds what it really means to be a follower of his 
(Mr. Gordon, rage os pom 3, 4). His first expression 
is a opaean, | one: “If any man cometh to me and 
hateth not his own father.”” Unquestionably this is 
a figurative way of speaking. Jesus assuredly never 
counsels us to ‘**hate”’ any one (Matt. 5 : 21-26, 38-48), 
nor does he mean that a man should hate his own life, 
but he does mean this: the closest and dearest ties 
on earth are those of our families and our own life, 
but a disciple of mine must put my claims and my 
work ahead of even these, and if it comes to a choice 


2 The phraseology of various lesson-writers in this issue 
follows the usual custom of referring to the Christian’s dif- 
ferent trials and testings as ‘*crosses,’? which conveys a 
needed truth when not misunderstood. Yet the editorial, 
™ on the first two pages, points out that there is, after all, but 
one cross for all Christians to bear; and after that cross is 
taken all other testings are seen in a new light. It is a 
vital matter to make this truth clear in our teaching.— 
THE Epitor, 


- oy 


25 Now there went with him great multitudes: and he 
turned, and said unto them, 26 If any man cometh unto me, 
and hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple. 27 Whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple. 28 For 
which of yo, desiring to build a tower, doth not first sit down 
and count the cost, whether he have wherewith to complete 
it? 29 Lest haply, when he hath laid a foundation, and is not 
able to finish, ail that behold begin to mock him, ?° saying, 
This man began to build, and was not able to finish. 31 Or 
what king, as he goeth to encounter another king in war, will 
not sit down first and take counsel whether he is able with ten 
thousand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand ? 32 Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, 
he sendeth an ambassage, and asketh conditions of peace. 33 
So theretore whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. 34 Salt therefore is 

ood : but if even the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall 
t be seasoned ? 35 It is fit neither for the land nor for the 
se ne : men cast it out. He that hath ears to hear, let him 

ear, 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


4 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times} 

Verse 25.— Where was Jesus going at this time ? (Riddle, 
1, v. 27; Thomas, Monday study.) 

Verse 26.—Just what did ‘a mean when he used the 
phrase, ‘‘ cometh unto me’’? In what sense did he mean 
that his disciples must ‘*‘ hate’? the members of their own 
families, and their lives? (Riddle ; Gordon, §-11 ; Ridg- 
way, 1; Mackie, 1; Thomas, Monday; Class in Ses- 
sion, 2). 

Verse 27.—-What did Jesus mean by bearing one’s ‘‘ own 
cross’? and ‘‘coming after’? him? (Riddle ; Gerdon, 5; 
Thomas, Tuesday ; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verses 31, 32.— What does the parable of the two kings 
mean? (Riddle ; ‘Thomas, Friday.) ; 

Verse 33.-—What did Jesus mean by “‘ renouncing all’? ? 
Riddle ; Ridgway, 3; Thomas, Friday.) 

Verses 34.—What connection was there between what 
had just :been said and this reference to salt? (Riddle ; 
Gordon, 16; Ridgway, 5 ;: Mackie, 3; Thomas, Saturday ; 
Class in Session, 4.) bh Ale tk 

Verse 35.—What was tlie significance of' the expression, 
‘*He that hath’ ears to hear, let him hear’’? (Riddle; 
Class in Session, 4.) 








between me and them, the choice must be given me 
(Monday study; Dr. Riddle, v. 26; Dr. Mackie, para- 
graph 1). Mr. Gordon reminds us that Matthew re- 
cords a gentler expression, ‘‘ he that loveth father more 
than me.” ‘There are times when a follower must 
really sacrifice family affection for Jesus’ sake; the 
young woman must follow the call of the missionary 
work of Christ and leave an unsympathetic family; 
a man must do a certain work, knowing that it 
will cost him his health. A girl may oppose a mother 
whose ideals of life are worldly, and a young man 
may elect a life of service ahead of a money-loving 
father’s plans for him. 

We may be certain that the real follower of Jesus 
will always havé some ‘‘cross”»to carry (Thomas, 
Tuesday study). ‘The reason for this is that the 
world’s standards are that each should seek his own 
advancement, while Christ’s ideal of life is just the 
reverse. So a Christian is all the time coming in 
conflict with selfish ideals because he is moving 
against the current. One man’s ‘‘ cross” may be one 
thing, and another man’s something quite different. 
Mr. Rywer (pasearer® 2) illustrates what some of 
them are. y cross is the difficulty that following 
Christ imposes on me. So it is apparent that a man 
had best not undertake to follow Jesus unless he is 
willing to pay the price. Jesus uses two illustrations 
for this: a man who undertook to build a tower he 
could not finish (Dr. Mackie, paragraph 2), and a 
king who undertook a war he could not win (Visiting 
the Lesson Scenes). Jesus would not let any man 
come to him as a disciple without having that man 
recognize that discipleship cost something (Mr. Ridg- 
way, paragraphs 3 and 4; Thomas, Wednesday and 
Thursday studies), We must not forget, however, 
that in the case of the Christian the price of the 
Christ-life is just willingness. To follow Christ may 
mean a great renunciation, or, in some persons, it 
may apparently involve little change, but it invaria- 
bly involves that I stand ready to renounce every- 
thing if it is necessary for Christ’s sake. ' 

The failure to pay this price for discipleship results 
in an apparent Christianity that is not actually and 
really Christian. This Jesus illustrates with salt that 
has become tasteless (Dr. Mackie, paragraph 3, and 
Thomas, Saturday). What is more detestable than 
those => who hold a place and name as Chris- 
tians, but who are selfish, self-indulgent, prayerless, 
and who regard the things of this life as supreme? 





Jesus closes with that oft-repeated phrase, ‘‘ He 
that hath ears to hear.—” Seas of us close our 
hearts and minds to all talk of crosses and renuneia- 
tion, and some of us make immediate application of 
this to our own life; some have ears to hear, an 
some have ears that they make deaf. ‘ 


A Lesson Summary 


There is a big difference between words and reali- 
ties. It is a very easy thing to admire and assent to 
what Jesus is and what he teaches about God and 
goodness. It is far from easy to take the plan of life 
that Jesus lays down and to live like that. It is al- 
— easy to make good plans and good resolutions, 
and always hard to make a really good life, A 
recent writer has said that we may very easily be 
‘lulled by high ideals.” : 

Many a woman will put on her silk wraps and ride in 
an automobile to worship in a Christian church who 
would not give up the cost of that silk wrap for the 
poor who are shivering in the attic not a hundred yards 
away. Many aman will readily lay down $500 for the 
difference between this year’s automobile and last 
year's, who would think you mildly crazy if you asked 
him for a $500 gift to Christian missions. 

Christ counts realities, not words nor professions, 
and his disciples are those who place his interests 
absolutely first. Jesus’ counsel is that if you are not 
ready to live this sort of Christian life you had bet- 
ter not live any at all, for the defeat of all such is 
pitiable, and ‘is all loss and no gain. No man ever 
was a gainer who chose to put Christ in second place, 
and no man was ever a loser who chose Christ ahead 
of all else. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. Why did not Jesus encourage this crowd ? 

2. Why must the most sacred human ties give way be- 
fore the claims of Christ ? 

3- What is the cross that every Christian must assume ? 

4. What sort of man is it who has failed to count the 
cost ? ' 

5. What is Christian renunciation? |' 

'6, Give an exatiple of a‘man who is’ defeated: y 

7.’ What sort of person is properly described as salt’ that 
has lost its savor? ; 


Other Teaching Points 


Sometimes we think that numbers are a very important 
thing, and that popularity is a sure evidence of goodness. 
When the crowds came around Jesus, he generally dis- 
persed them by disabusing their minds of the things that 
they imagined about him. 

Few of us are free from-a desire to compromise in times 
of conflict, and nowhere are we more tempted to do so 
than in moral questions, But we never try to compromise 
with the laws of chemistry and physics. You can’t com- 
promise with gravity and fire and such things, 
teaches that we can’t compromise with him. 
his or we are not. a 

A good many times we will substitute something whi¢h 
is disagreeable in the place of obeying a command to 
assume a really great and burdensome responsibility. ‘There 
are many ways of dodging the cross. 

The Christian life is full of glory and poetry, but like the 
fair and daintily carved ornamentation of a cathedral, it 
rests on solid stone from bed-rock up. Many a man wants 
the Chrisilan experience without the Christian price, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 15 : 1-10.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, 
to quicken interest in the coming lesson. ] 

Everybody has his own notions about what is right 
and decent in conduct and what is not. ‘There are 
very few things in life so fixed and immovable as 
these standards of personal manners and associa- 
tions. Jesus always had good manners, but he never 
let customs of other people interfere with the demands 
of truth and love. his got him into trouble with the 
Pharisees. His preaching touched the hearts of the 
lowest classes, the outcasts, such as we would call 
‘‘bums.” He welcomed them and even ate with 
them, and for this the Pharisees criticized him. 


Jess 
We are either 


1. Why would Jesus’ teaching prove attractive to the 
outcasts ? 
2. What class of people would be like such persons in 
our modern life ? 
3. Why would any one object to Jesus’ ‘‘ mixing ’’ with 
these persons ? 
4. Can you discover the different points in the two para- 
bles he gave? 
6. See if you can discover in the Jesson : 
A strong pull. 
A perfect score. 
An. easy burden. 
A good investment. 


Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 19 (Luke 14 : 25-35) 


Hating Hate 
By S. D. Gordon 


ESUS drew the crowds. They couldn't resist the 

attraction of his presence. Wherever he went 
they came. Yet with many of them it was not 

a thoughtful following. They came for bread and 
healing, and for the sweet message of love so simply 
told. They could understand and be refreshed, even 
though they did not take in at once the deeper signifi- 
cance for them of following him fully. 

And the crowds drew Jesus. He couldn’t resist the 
attraction of themselves and their need. He was 
hungry to help them, so far as they would let him. 
He gladly healed their sickness, fed their hunger, 
and comforted their distress; but he was always 
eager to do more, and often saddened because they 
wouldn’t take more. 

And he was honest with them too. He told them 
frankly that following him would mean not simply 

etting, but giving; not merely fed and healed 

ies, but sacrifice and cutting pain, and enmity, 
even to separation from loved ones, He was faith- 
fully honest. . 

The multitudes have always followed Christ in 
times of prosperity ; but so often they follow like 
these,—for what they can get. There were never 

eater multitudes than to-day within the circles 

nown as Christian. The door-sills have been cut 
down and the doorways widened, so greater crowds 
could get in. 

But one wonders if they have changed in what 
they are after. They are glad of the bread of good 
social standing, well buttered ; but don’t seem any 
more eager for sacrifice, or for sharply-drawn lines. 
They don’t object to religion as long as it has no 
cross in it, at least none for them. 

The setting of words helps to explain just what 
they are meant to mean.. These words, ‘‘hateth not 
his own father,” could easily be twisted by an unfair 
critic. Not unlikely they were twisted and used 
against Christ by those who were watching ‘‘ to catch 
something out of his mouth,” ‘‘‘ Hateth not his own 
‘ father!’ Indeed!! Why the law telis us to honor 
our fathers,” 

But the setting gives the meaning. The very air 
our Lord breathed was full of picking and persecu- 
tion. Already the stones had been lifted against his 
hated-life. The plot for his death was hatching in 
secret, if not already fully matured. This is the set- 
ting that explains the words. 

The setting comes out.,more plainly in one ofthe 
earlier talks with the twelve (Matt. 10: 37, note vs. 
24-39). Intimes of persecution, when a man must 
choose between Christ on one hand, and even his 
own father or mother bitterly opposing his Christian 
faith on the other, there is only one true thing to do, 
The Matthew words are put less bluntly; they sound 
less harsh; ‘‘he that loveth father... more than 


me.” Here, in Luke, the word ‘‘hateth” seems 
hard to pronounce. ‘There is an instinctive wish to 
soften it. 


That is because we are so far removed from the 
atmosphere of persecution. Some of the Boxer mar- 
tyrs in China had no such trouble. Many a Chris- 
tian in foreign-mission lands, outcast from family 
because of his attachment to Christ has had no such 
difficulty. And, coming a bit nearer home, every 
here and there you run across those who have been 
cut off from home and inheritance because they wou/d 
be true to the Lord Jesus and to his clear plan for 
their lives. When the issue is sharply drawn a man 
must decide between Christ and parents ; between 
strong natural affection and the one supreme love 
which is indeed above every other. 

The ‘‘hating” is really a hatred of hate; a good 
hating of something bad, a bad hate. ‘That is, the 
father that would take me away from Christ hates 
Christ. My struggle is against his hatred of Christ. 
His hatred may become so much a bit of himself that 
I can’t think of them apart, nor act toward the father 
otherwise than toward his hatred of Christ. 

This is the meaning of those puzzling Psalms 
called vindictive, like Bsalm 139 : 19-22,—‘‘do not I 
hate them... that hate thee.” If a devoted wife 
found that one whom she had counted a dear friend 
was secretly slandering her husband and actually 
planning to take his life, there would be no question 
about her feeling toward the supposed friend. And 
this is a perfect illustration. Those opposed to Christ 
really stand with the crowd that slandered and then 
killed: him, 

The great illustration in Scripture is when the 
Israelites had rebelled against Moses’ authority, and 
were indulging freely in the horribly licentious wor- 
ship of the golden calf. Inthe sharply-drawn issue 
the men of Levi stood out with Moses and God, even 
though it meant fighting against brother and father 
and son (Exod. 32: 25-29 ; Deut. 33:9). Our own 
sad war between South and North saw brother fight- 
ing brother, and father, son. ° 

Yet you can love even while you hate. Your heart 
can break with love for a loved one while your wholg 
attitude is sharply against him, when the Christ issue 
is drawn. Jesus prayed fer the soldiers as they 
drove the nails ; and healed the ear of the man who 
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was helping his enemies in the arrest that brought 
death, 

Do we need this ‘‘ hating” word of Jesus to-day? 
How is the line between a true faithful following of 
Christ and the crowd that isn’t Christian, in your 
neighborhood? Sharply drawn? It’s a bit blurred 
in our corner, They are gevtty much walking arm- 
in-arm, now, apparently. They say, ‘‘ Let’s be good 
friends together and not speak of the things that 
would make a division or a difference.” 

Bui can you, without being untrue to Christ? 
There is nothing more needed to-day than the quiet, 
gentle, sane, but radically uncompromising following 
of Christ, even when doors shut in your face. It’s 
great victory to smile gently as the door shuts with 
you—outside. 


Unsalty salt! Who wants it? It joins the luke- 
warm water spewing out of the mouth. Unchristly 
Christians ! ho is helped by them? Who even 


respects them? Not one. The outer crowd does 
like salty salt, and does respect the real Jesus-Chris- 
tian who has convictions, and lives them, without 
forgetting that he’s a gentleman, or she, a lady. 


New York City. 
5 4 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lesson probably immediately followed the 
meal in the house of a chief Pharisee (14 : 1-24), 
and was on the journey toward Jerusalem men- 

tioned in chapter 13 : 22. 

Time.—Probably in January, A. D. 30, shortly be- 
fore the raising of Lazarus. 

Place.—Somewhere in Perea. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 25.— Great multitudes: This indicated 
great popularity, despite the hostility of the scribes 
and Pharisees. But many of these followers, per- 
haps most of them, had wrong expectations, and it 
was necessary to set forth yp **the cost of disci- 
pleship.” The shadow of his own cross is noticeable 
in the language of Jesus. ‘These ‘‘ multitudes” were 
probably made up of those who had followed Jesus 
from Galilee and others from Perea. 

Verse 26.—Cometh unto me: With the purpose of 
becoming.a disciple.—Hazeth not: The demand for 
supreme love to Christ is here expressed in negative 
terms,— Father, and mother, and wife, etc.— The 
personal objects which may, and often do, interfere 
with supreme, love to. Christ, are here mentioned. 
When thus pooccanin | they are to be ‘* hated,” not 
actively and personally, but in so far as opposed to 
the higher duty.—As own life also: This cannot 
mean that a man should actively hate his life, for 
this would imply that he must kill himself to become 
a Christian. Allin the sphere of the lower life that 
is opposed to the life of the Spirit must be opposed. 
‘“*This hate is not or consistent with, but abso- 
lutely necessary to the highest kind of love” 
(Alford). 

Verse 27.—His own cross: This points to a share 
in suffering, which each disciple must endure as 
‘his own.”—Come after me: — was now on his 
way to his own cross, and to follow him would lead 
to suffering. 

Verse 28.—Which of you: By two illustrations 
our Lord enforces the folly and danger of not count- 
ing the cost, thus enforcing the requirements he has 
stated.— 70 build a tower :gThis points to a ** tower” 
of considerable size and cost, pase fitted up asa 
summer resort in a vineyard. The prudent way to 
build would be: first, aplan; second, the cost; third, 
the estimate of resources. All these points are 
brought out in verses 28-30, and can readily be ap- 
plied to the cost of discipleship. 

Verse 31.—Or what king: This illustration em- 
phasizes the danger of professing to follow Christ 
without due consideration of the requirements of dis- 
vipleship.— With ten thousand: This represents the 
entire resources of the first king.— With twenty thou- 
sand: The second king represents God, with whom 
the natural man is at variance. That Satan is re- 
ferred to is very improbable. ; 

Verse 32.—Asketh conditions of peace: This 
phrase opposes the view that the second king repre- 
sents Satan. These ‘‘conditions of peace” sug- 
gest the distinctive truths of the gospel. We throw 
ourselves upon God’s mercy in view of our own in- 
sufficiency. 

Verse 33.— Renounceth not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple: This expresses in different 
terms the same thought as verse 26, with which the 
discourse began. Seli-renunciation is the require- 
ment in discipleship. 

Verse 34.—Salt therefore is good: ‘‘ Therefore” 
connects. this saying with what precedes. It also 
suggests that the saying is already known (comp. 
Matt. 5: 13; Mark 9g: 50). It may be explained here: 
It is good then to be my disciple, in. the way of self- 
renunciation, and thus be the means of conserving 
spiritual life among men, just as salt does in the 
natural werld.—PBut if even the salt have last its 
savor: **Even”™ suggests that this is very unnatural 
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and ory. If the professed disciple, through a 
return to selfishness, has lost this power of conserv- 
ing the spiritual life of others.— Wherewith shail it 
be seasoned ? This is spoken from a human point of 
view, and in keeping with the figure of salt. 

Verse 35.—// 2s ft neither is the land nor for 
the dunghil/; Fuller than Matthew 5 : 13. Neither 
directly nor indirectly good for anything.—He ¢hat 
hath ears to hear, let him hear: This common 
formula points to spiritual apprehension. It calls at- 
tention to the importance of what has been said, im- 
plying that it has an application to all the hearers, 
and admonishing them to make that application, each 
for himself. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Good Hater.—// any man... hateth not his 
... father... mother... wife (v. 26).—Self-ab- 
sorbment. Mrs. Smith hates tobacco so she keeps it 
out of the house. To succeed you must hate and 
keep things out. When we sent our only daughter 
away to school we wanted her home every Saturday. 
The wise teacher refused to take her unless she 
**hated” home and stayed away from it. ‘That was 
the price of ‘‘discipleship.”” The cause of poor 
discipleship, poor artisanship, poor professionship, 

or achievement generally, is lack of hatred of 

indrances. Would you be a mill manager? Hate 
‘*the boys”’ and buckle down to books and T-square. 
Would you be the leading lawyer or doctor? Hate 
‘society’ and get under the lamp and know law and 
medicine. Would you bea moving preacher? Hate 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and snuggle up to 
heaven, the Book, and burden-bearing men. All 
men who have done things have been ‘ haters’— 
Columbus, the early discoverer, and Peary, the last 
one; poetsand inventors; Livingstone, Paton, andall 
missionaries. And you alsoif you ever amount to 
much (Rom. 8: 35, 36; Rev. 12: 11). 


Crosses.— Whosoever doth not bear his own cross 
-.- cannot be my disciple (v. 27). Not carryone ona 
watch-chain, or arm, or automobile. This world is 
not intended to be a place for an even, uninterrupted 
good-and-easy time. _ Nobody living has that sort 
of time (John 16.: 33)... The man who ‘goes, out of 
business ‘‘to take it easy” has begun to die. His 
cross will crush him, There is Millyons you think 
so happy on his beautiful estate. He has worthless 
boys, and not a friend but his dollar friends, See 
that fine plant with its palatial offices and superb 
equipment? It may be bankrupt next year. Every 
one you meet has a cross of some sort dragging after. 
But Christ’s disciples have the cross up on shoulder 
and are after him. Mrs. Burton with a drunken 
and doping husband and five little children. Silas 
Upson with his laudanum wife. I heard Tom Landis 
say, ‘If there ever was a saint on earth, Silas Upson 
is the man. I couldn’t live with that woman and be 
good.” And yet Tom Landis was carrying a cross 
of his own that very minute. In fact, we are all at 
it, and God help the weary ones that come not after . 
him as they struggle along the toilsome way (Psa. 
55:22; 1 Pet. 5: 7). 


Business.— Which of you, desiring to build atower, 
doth not... .count the cost ?(v. 28). None, of course. 
But how about a life? My end in this football game 
we Call ‘‘ business” is the selling end. I have never 
yet had to do with a buyer who did not say one way 
or another, ‘‘ What is it going to cost?” Satan drops 
in ‘with an alluring proposition. He’s a good sales- 
man. So plausible. Do you say, ‘‘ Mr. Devil, what 
I want to know is what, this order of deviltry will 
cost me?” ‘Just the market price,—jail, disgrace 
your soul, death,—that’s all, see the newspapers,” 
would reply Mr. Devil if he wasn’t a liar (John 8: 
44). Then comes Christ offering the greatest propo- 
sition the world has ever seen—Salvation. ‘* What is 
this salvation going to cost me?” ‘* Your heart,” 
replies the gentle Salesman, and he adds, ‘* You get 
these premiums with your trading stamps—peace, 
joy, friends, and anything else you see in the win- 
dows of heaven.” he angels in heaven must think 
men are crazy, to be so wise on time and so foolish 
on eternity. Men sometimes go bankrupt on a build- 
ing operation from accident. But nothing can hap- 
pen to make salvation cost one smile more. Noman 
can ‘‘ go broke” building a Christian character. 


Failures.— 7his man... was not able to finish (v. 
30). Nothing in life much harder to bear than to 
begin a thing which at the end must be labeled 
‘‘ Failure.”” To begin a life at 20 and have to con- 
fess at 70 amid wealth and luxury perhaps, ‘* Well, 
I am a failure.” Nothing at all to show for the 
fifty years but this world’s money. Nothing at all 
for that endless stay in that other country. Began 
to build all right. But have no character at the 
finish. Lied and cheated and was ‘‘smart.”: Folks 
laugh as they drive by the fine place and say things. 
A rich failure (Jas. 5: 1-3). Jesus came to make ali 
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lives a success. Jerry Fraser, coal-leaver, 
and Mahogany Desk, the mill-owner. Poor 
old Ginandwater Sam had been pointed out 
as the town failure. The real failure was 
Champagne De Coursey, ‘The Salvation 
Army got hold of Sam, and he is now a 
soul-winner, But who ever heard of a 
Champagne De Coursey, the sharp practice, 
Sunday golf, religion-be-bianked millionaire 
of the suburban palace ever finding heaven 
before finding earth? Christ drew the cur- 
tain once (Luke 16: 23-26), 


- Salting the Salt.—Sa/t therefore is good, 
butaf even the salt have lost its savor (v. 34). 
Humanity is good, but if hu-man-ity hath lost 
its wian-ness wherewith shall it be man-ned ? 
It is thenceforth good for nothing but to be 
cast out and trodden under foot of men, You 
have only to slip down town to see what 
becomes of it in this world, and the Book 
tells what becomes of it in the next, Salt 
comes from heaven, and was here when man 
arrived, When it loses its saltness only 
heaven can supply it. When man has lost 
his manhood only heaven can supply that. 
You can put the spent salt, either mineral or | 
human, in beautiful boxes and it remains 
the same worthless stuff. But if heaven 
comes down and touches it, what a change ! 
The ‘* rag-bag’’ of the bread line, the 
**bum,’’ the * pan-handler,’’ becomes the 
business manager, the bank president, the 
local preacher (2 Cor. §:17). . 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Tabie 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Greater Cost.— Whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it (Golden Text), 
Two young. soldiers were talking about the 
service of Christ, One of them said: ‘I 
can't: tell you all, that the Lord Jesus is to 
me, I do wish that you. would enlist in his 
army.’’ ** 1am thinking about it,’’ answered 
his comrade, ‘* but it means giving up several 
things; in. fact, I am counting the cost.’! 
An officer passing at that moment heard the 
remark, and laying his hand on the shoulder 
of the speaker he said: ‘* Young friend, you 
talk of counting the cost of following Christ, 
but have you ever counted the cost of not 
following him?’’ For days that question 
rang in the ears of the young man, and he 
found no rest till he sought and found it at 
the foot of the Saviour of sinners, whose 
faithful. soldier and servant he has now been 
for twenty-seven years,—/rom Christian 


Witness. Sent by Mary £. Watson, Hart- 
Jord, Conn, 
The Double Test.— Whosoever would 


save his life shall lose it: and whosoever shadi 
lose his life for my sake shall find it (Colden 
Text). <A veteran soldier of the cross was 
once informed by a friend that a young man 
of his acquaintance had imbibed atheistical 
notions, and was ‘prepared to live by 
them.’’ ‘Aye, aye, but will he die by 
them ?’’ was the quick rejoinder. Chris- 
tianity is good to die by. It is equally good 
to live by. The true Christian can say what 
no worldly man can say, that to /ive is Christ; 
**to die is gain’’ (Phil. 1 : 21).— From 
* New Truths,” by Henry Pickering. Sent 
by H. G., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Fruit of the Cross.— Whosoever would 
save his life shall lose tt: and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake shall And it 
(Golden ‘Text).-. Starved, faint, and tortured 
within an inch of his life, Ding Li Mei 
seemed too far gone to live. Ile was 
twenty-eight years old, and in that very year 
of the Boxer uprising had been ordained a 
native pastor. Refusing to save his life by 
renouncing his faith, he had suffered un- 
imagiuable tortures, and seemed then to be 
near the end. Yet it was not so ordered. 
A decade has gone by since that day. Ding 
has been for some years pastor of a self-sup- 
porting native church in Shantung, and lat- 
terly has been sent forth by his mission as a 
native evangelist. One hundred and sixteen 
young men, the flower of their classes, have 
given up commercial or official careers, and 
have announced themselves as candidates 





‘for the Christian ministry.—From Youth's 
Companion. >-Sent. by -C. L. Stratton, Red | 
Oak, Lowa. 

Losing and Finding a-Family.—// any 


man cometh’ unto me (v: 26)... TI heard Mr. 
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Nathan, a converted Jew, in the St. Louis 
Y. M. C. A., tell this experience. He said 
that when he found Christ and hurried home 
to tell his father the latter was horrified and 
said: **Get-out of my house, and never 
darken that door again until you retract those 
words.’”’ He then wrote to his mother, 
telling her of the joy that had come to his 
heart, and he received this reply: ** You 
are no longer a son of mine, have cast 
you out of my heart with a curse.’’ He met 
his sister on the street, and she turned her 
face from him. His brother reported him 
dead, Then said Nathan: ‘‘I prayed and 
said, ‘O my Father! I’ll have to give it all 
up. Father has driven me from his house, 
mother has cast me out of her heart, sister 
turns her face from me, and brother reports 
me dead.’ Then this promise flashed through 
my mind, ‘When thy father and thy mother 
forsake thee, the Lord will take thee up,’ 
and I clung to that promise for dear life, 
until I saw my father, mother and sister 
converted to my Saviour, and expect yet to 
see my brother a follower of the meek and 
lowly Jesus.’’ Compare Mr, Nathan’s ex- 
perience with our Lord’s promise in Mark 
10: 29, 30.—Sent by J. W. McKean, Leba- 
non, Mo. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration, 


More Than Renunciation Needed.— 
Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and 
come after me, cannot be my disciple (v. 
27). r, J. Wilbur Chapman said in an 
address: ‘* You must not oniy give up, but 
you must give up and take on,’’ Ile told of 
a woman of the world who decided to give 
up certain indulgences. She did so, but 
alter a short time wrote to him, saying: 
‘*I'm going back to my old life because I 
found the new one didn’t work, I found 
myself, after forming my new purpose, grow- 
ing cross with my children andeirritable to 
my husband, so I’ll just give it up.’? The 
trouble with her was that she gave up, but 
didn’t take on—Christ.—Sent by Mrs. J. F. 
Chapman, Omemee, Ontario, Can. 


The Altered Motto.— Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake shall find it (Golden 
Text). 

Oh, the bitter shame and sorrow, 

‘Lhat a time could ever be, 

When T let the Saviour’s pity 

Plead iu vain, and proudly answered, 

‘* All of self, and none of thee."’ 


Yet he found me, I beheld him 

Bleeding on the accursed tree, 

Heard him pray, ‘‘ Forgive them, Father,” 
And my wistful heart said faintly, 

‘*Some of self, and some of thee."’ 


Day by day his tender mercy, 
Healing, helping, full and free, 
Sweet, and strong, and oh, so patient, 
Brought me lower while | whispered, 
** Less of self, and more of thee."’ 


Higher than the highest heaven, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 

‘**Lord, thy love at last has conquered, 
Grant me now my soul's desire, 

None of self, and all of thee.’ 


— Theodore Monod. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


ND hateth not his own father, and mother 
A (v. 26). A vivid Oriental emphasis, 
meaning that the second place and no 
more must be given even to those dearest 
relationships. ‘The last item on the list, ** his 
own life also,’’? shows that no actual feeling 
of hatred or renunciation is intended, but 
after putting the highest possible value on 
the claims of home, and the safeguarding of 
one’s own life, there is a relationship to 
Christ that controls and transcends them. 
When he hath laid a foundation (v. 29). 
The cost of laying a house foundation is al- 
ways difficult to estimate in a land of limestone 
hills and valleys. ‘The masons often come 
upon what seenis to be bed-rock, but turns 
out to be only a large boulder with clay be- 
neath it; and in such cases the expense of 
getting down to a true foundation is greatly 
increased. In riding through Palestine, one 
sometimes sees such a house brought up to 
the middle of the first row of windows, and 
a beginning also made on the cistern excava- 
tion, and then left incomplete. When your 


muleteer is asked about the neglected build-: 


ing, he smiles and says somewhat sadly, 
** Poor nian, he-made a mistake and couldn’t 
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finish,’’ or, ** Ile has gone to America to get 
money to finish it.’’ A proverb says, ‘* Buy 
the nose-bag before you buy the mare.’’ 

Lf even the salt hath lost its savor (v. 34). 
The rock-salt obtained from underground, 
and that which is obtained by the evapora- 
tion of sea-water, are both mixed with other 
chemicals of the same white color, and when 
the weather is warm, especially during the 
moist heat of the end of summer, the salt 
partly oozes out, and what is left, though re- 
taining its former appearance, is deficient in 
saline strength. 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


ESUS’ words about planning a campaign 
and counting the cost were probably 
spoken somewhere in Persea, possibly 

in one of the cities of the old confederacy 
known as the Decapolis, The number 15 
on our map marks a place at one of the De- 
capolis towns, where many things to be seen 
to-day remind one of our Lord’s words, We 
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MAP PATENT NO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


will stand at the point of the V and look 
northeast as the spreading arms: indicate, 
down the current of a little mountain river. 

The river bank’on which we stand de- 
scends steeply to where the waters of the 
stream go hurrying along away from us over 
a rough, rocky bed. Still farther down- 
stream we get a glimpse of a heavy stone 
bridge, spanning the current with a single 
arch ; and at the farther side of that bridge, 
beyond where the river turns and passes out 
of sight, some modern houses nestle at the 
foot of a high, steep hill. ‘The top of the 
hill, as we see it sharply silhouetted against 
the sky, is leveled like a fortress. 

Nineteen centuries ago that flat-topped hill 
was indeed a fortress, the citadel of a Greeco- 
Roman town. In still more ancient times it 
had been a pagan stronghold, captured by 
King David himself (2 Sam. 12: 26-29). 
Many Hebrews lived here during the years of 
Jesus’ ministry. Some may have journeyed 
to Galilee to hear his teachings (Matt. 4 : 25). 
All loyal Hebrews here knew the story of 
David’s campaigns on this ground; even in 
their own time the place had often to be de- 
fended against desert warriors. People here 
understood thoroughly the expense of war- 
fare, for they had had to pay for it in the form 
of enforced taxes. They could appreciate 
what Jesus said about reckoning up one’s 
resources, and then—if the purpose was worth 
it—spending them all with glorious gener- 
osity ! 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Water City of 
a Ammon,—E, N., E, along the Jab- 
bok.’ 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lesson of the 
week. The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical —= in ae the les- 
son-places vea/. Forty-eight places will be vis- 
ited during 1914. The forty-eight stereographs 
cost $8.00, and if all are ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be given 
free. ‘I'welve places will be described with the 
lessons of this quarter; cost, $2. ‘Ihe four for 
April cost 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. In orders 
for twenty-five or more at one time prices are : 
plain sides, 40 cents ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, 
$1.00. Postage or express is prepaid on orders 
for either stereographs or stereoscopes. Ad- 
dress The Sunday School Times Co., 103t Wal- 
hut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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From the Platform 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Lord 


and Saviour, we thank thee that we are thy 
disciples. May we love thee so much that we 
shall love to do whatever thou dost ask us to 
do. We are glad that when thou wast walking 
on this earth thou didst speak so plainly about 
what it cost to follow thee ; and we ask thee to- 
ss show us, who are teachers, or pupils, or 
officers of our Sunday-school, just what it means 
to be true Christians, ‘Then, Lord, make us 
willing to put thee first in our lives so that we 
shall make thee glad, and so that others shall 
| blessed through us. In thy name we pray. 
men, 


After the Lesson.— ‘‘Yield yourselves unto 
God,.’’ That word ** yield ’’ means surrender, 
and Paul tells us that when we surrender to 
God we have to die,—die to se/f, but live 
unto God. And the Apostle Paul tells us 
also that when he surrendered to Christ he 
became a ‘* bondservant,’’ or slave, to Christ, 
his Master. We have been studying to-day 
about the cost of discipleship, and this full 
surrender is what Jesus is saying that each of 
his disciples must make. It seems a great 
cost, doesn’t it? When I was passing by 
Mr. Rogers’ class I noticed that they had 
marked on the board just what this cost was. 
I am going to ask Carl if he will come up to 
our board and put it down for the whole 
school, Thank you. But that is not all 
that they had on the board. I would like to 
have George come up to the board and put 
down two more words that will tell us why 
discipleship costs everything, and why it pays 
to give that price. 





DISCIPLESHIP 


COST— EVERYTHING 
WORTH— EVERYTHING 











And don’t let us forget the cost of ot be- 
ing a disciple. Serving Satan does not seem 
to cost much in the beginning, but in the 
end it, too, costs everything, and it is worth 
—? yes, nothing. As our pastor leads us‘if 
prayer, let us just resolve to surrender to 
Christ not only everything in our lives 
which does not please him, but let us sur- 
render our own selves to do his will, what- 
ever it costs, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* All to Jesus I surrender.” 
“ — calls us, o’er the tumult.”’ 
‘* Jesus, | my cross have taken."’ 
‘* Must Jesus bear the cross alone ?"’ 
‘* My life, my love, I give to thee.”’ 
**O Jesus, I have promised."’ 
‘** Take up thy cross,’ the Saviour said.’’ 
‘* When I survey the wondrous cross."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
salm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 40 : 6-10 (84 : 4, 5). 
Psalm 27 : 7-11 (58 : I-3). 
Psalm 15 : 1-5 (22 : 1-4). 
Psalm 37 : 3-7 (79:1, 3. 5)- 
Psalm 63 : 1-8 (124 : I, 2, 4). 
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Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae 


Fifty-two informal little nature ‘talks will be 
given in this column for the use of teachers of 
the younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
in the home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
dle of the opening service in the Sunday- 
school, they should be given without introduc- 
tion, and followed possibly by a “song that 
fits," or a word of prayer. The teacher need 
not follow closely the order of the talks, but 
should fit some to the weather or other locai 
conditions, and omit, supplement, or adapt 
others. The talks may be simplified for still 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors. 


16. A Rainy Day 


HAT makes some of you look so sad 
and gloomy this morning? Because 
it is raining? (in great surprise.) 

Why that makes me glad! I'll tell you 
why: One time I was out in the country 
when it hadn’t rained for weeks and weeks. 
There was dust on all the leaves and flowers 
and roofs. I saw a tired farmer sit in his 
doorway and watch his corn dry up and die 
under the hot sun. I saw hungry cattle 
hunting weeds in the fence corners for food 
because the grass was all brown. I saw the 
ponds empty of water and little dead fish 
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LESSON FOR APRIL I9 (Luke 14 : 25-35) 


lying on the gray, cracked ground, Right 
there I said to myself— 

**T will never let myself be cross because 
it rains! It is one of God’s biggest bless- 
ings to this thirsty earth !’’ 

en never hear animals or birds crying 
when it rains, Indeed, 1 have heard birds 
sing their very best when the drops were 
just pattering down. The robin seems es 
cially to love a rainy day, and here is such a 
pretty song about him ; 


‘* Once when a shower was falling 
‘There came a sweet refrain— 
A robin in the treetop 
Was singing in the rain. 


CHORUS, 


** Robin gaily swinging, hark the glad refrain ! 
Swinging, swinging, and singing in the rain. 


‘* Teach me your song, dear robin, 
The meaning ’s very plain ; 
To trust our heavenly Father 
In sunshine and in rain, 


** For God, who makes the weather 
Will send blue skies again. 
Brave hearts, like little robin, 
Keep singing in the rain.” 
Note.—Any other rain-song could be used if this 
pretty one is not obtainable, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—The spirit of what it means for 

a child to be a true follower of Jesus 

Christ may be presented this week in 

a way which children can understand. ‘* The 

need of the children should be the guide to 
the teacher.’’ 

Lesson Teaching. —Followers of Jesus 
should love him best of all! 

Introduction (following last Sunday’s 
Easter story).—Talk of seeds—corn, wheat, 
and beans—which lose themselves in feeding 
the little new plants, which grow to be 
larger and more beautiful than the hard 
seeds could ever be, without losing them- 
selves in this wonderful way. 

Jesus was thinking about such things when 
he said to his followers, ‘* Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake shall find it.’? Jesus 
gave his own life on the cross and found it 
again on that first glad Easter morning. 

Lesson Developed.—People loved to listen 
to Jesus. Crowds followed him as he taught 
on the mountain, by the sea, along the road, 
in people’s houses and yards, at the table, 
and in their synagogues, Jesus wanted them 
to know what it would mean to follow him 
always. 

When your father married your mother, 
they loved each other Best of all and were 
willing to leave the homes where they had 
grown up as children, to start a new home 
together. Mention a missionary of your 
denomination who loves Jesus so much that 
he (or she) has left home and friends to work 
for Jesus in far-away lands, 

Not all the followers of Jesus need to leave 
home and friends, but he wants them to love 
him best of all, There are some thirgs which 
Jesus wants all his-fullowers to give to him, 
Children may give these things. Write 
‘*Give’’ at the top of the blackboard. 

When we love anybody very much, we 
say: I love you with all my—? (Heart.) 
Under the word ‘‘Give,’’ outline as large a 
heart as space will permit. One by one, as 
the thoughts are developed, write six words 
in two columns of three wordseach, Love, 
Thanks,. Praise—Prayers, Offerings, Service. 
If the children are not familiar with the texts 
and songs suggested, substitute others, or let 
them repeat these after you, learning as many 
as possible. The Scripture texts are among 
those suggested in Graded Lessons for Pri- 
mary children. Pupils of eight years should 
know them all. For convenience the songs 
are suggested from one book, 

First of all, Jesus wants his followers to 
give a heart full of LovE. Write ‘* Love”’ 
and repeat: ‘* We love because he first loved 
us.”? Also: 


‘*I wish my gift the very best 
Of all I have to be, 
And so, dear Lord, I give my heart 
Filled full-of love to thee.’ 
(See the song, “‘We Love Him,” p. 54, “‘ Carols,” 
third edition, Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 
Those who love Jesus are glad to give 
THANKS and PRAISE to him. Recite: ‘‘Oh, 
give thanks unto the Lord ’’; ‘1 will praise 
thee, O Lord, with my whole heart” (see 





‘4Carols,’’ p. 5); ‘* Praise ye the Lord, oh, 
give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good,”’ 
etc. 

Another thing that Jesus wants every day 
from his followers is their PRAYERS. Repeat: 
‘*Teach me thy way, O Lord’’ (see ‘‘ Car- 


ols,” p. 46) : 


** Father, hear us as we pray, 
Guard and keep us day by day,’’ etc. 


Do you remember that when the Wise-men 
came to worship Jesus they brought their 
OFFERINGS? Repeat: ‘* And opening their 
treasures they offered unto him gifts ’’ (see p. 
12, ‘* Carols’’). 


** Though small is the off’ ring we bring thee, 
It carries the love of the heart,"’ etc. 


We can love, thank, praise, pray, and give 
in Sunday-school and at home, but Jesus 
wants his followers to do right all the days 
of the week, We call that our SERVICE. 
Repeat: ‘*Serve him with a perfect heart.’ 
Also, ‘* Even a child maketh himself. known 
by his doings, whether his work be pure and 
whether it be right’’ (‘* Serve Him,’’ p. 23, 
**Carols’’). 

Lead carefully to the thought of giving 
ourselves to the Lord Jesus, who gave him- 
self for us. Asa closing song, see page 9, 
**Carols,’’ 


“We thank.thee, O our Father, 

For this bright sabbath day, 

For sunshine, birds, and flowers, 
To brighten all our way ; 

And now we bring our off’ rings, 
Our hands to work for thee, 

Our hearts’ best love, our lives, ourselves, 
‘Thine evermore to be.”’ 


Hand-work.—Provide for each child a 
good-sized heart-shaped card, and help each 
one to write, ‘‘I want to give to Jesus ”’ 
Let the words that follow be the ex- 
pression of the child’s own heart, without 
suggestion from the teacher. The teacher 
may need to write what the younger children 
suggest. On the opposite side, let the child 
write his name. 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


EACH: Discipleship does cost, because 
it is precious. We pay for discipleship 
in daily practise and in yielding self-will. 

At the time this lesson was taught, it was 
peculiarly adapted to conditions in my class, 
for during the preceding week seven girls 
had given themselves to Jesus Christ. 

Jesus is always the seeking Saviour, and 
always in homes, or in synagogues, or in walks, 
was he seeking for those who needed him, 
But when many thoughtless ones followed 
him he told them that it costs to be a disci- 
ple. Does ft really cost to follow Jésus? 

1. Can you have any precious thing with- 
out pay? Illustrate by the cost of enough 
radium to put on a pinhead and of single 
pearls, etc. Is discipleship precious? De- 
velop the reasons why discipleship is pre- 
cious. 

2. Then surely it must cost. Do we pay 
in money? Does it cost more than money 
to play like Mrs. P. ? How many girls 
play the piano? Is it costing you more than 
money? Which is easier,—giving money or 
practising? This payment is absolutely 
essential. No matter how much your music 
teacher loved you, and no matter how much 
money you paid to her, she could not possi- 
bly make you a skilled pianist without your 
payment of time and patience and practise. 
Neither could Jesus Christ make you into a 
powerful Christian except as you practise 
your discipleship every day and every hour, 

When Jesus was with his disciples, he 
told them that there were some things for 
them to learn which they could not bear 
then. He must wait until their faith nad 
grown stronger. He could only give them 
‘*milk ”’ like babies, but some day they 
would be strong enough for ‘‘ meat.’’ There- 
fore a disciple must keep on growing if he 
would know fully how precious Jesus is. 

But there is something else to pay, with- 
out which we cannot be a disciple of Jesus. 

Suppose you have your hands filled with 
common sand, and I have mine filled with 
gold and jewels which I wish to give to you, 
for I have ghosen them especially for you. 
Can you receive them? Why not? What 
must first be done?) No matter how much 
you begged me to give them to you, and no 
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matter how willing I am to do so, I could 
not unless you would Jet go the valueless 


So before Jesus Christ can have us for dis- 
ciples, we must let go our selfish wills and 
our desire to serve and please ourselves. 
Self must go so that we can receive some one 
infinitely more precious,—Jesus Christ in us! 
This was what Jesus meant when he said 
that if any man would lose his life for Jesus’ 
sake, he should be really finding the real life 
that is eternal within him (mark and memo- 
rize Matt. 16 : 25). ' 

What you particularly desire are you will- 
ing to give up to others? Are you willing 
to give up the particular chair in class that 
you much prefer? Are you willing to play 
the games the other girls choose instead of 
your own choice? Or walk in the direction 
your chum wanted to go as cheerfully as you 
would walk in the direction you wanted 
to go? 

Open wide your heart to receive Jesus, and 
tell him you will as willingly and cheerfully 
choose his way every time a decision is made, 
This is being a follower or a learner or a dis- 
ciple. 

In what way does it help a music-teacher 
if her pupils play beautifully? I went to a 
musicale, at which the pupils of a certain 
conservatory played, and when I heard them 
I decided to go there. Develop the idea 
that such disciples win new ones for the 
Master. 

Do you think any of that crowd who 
thoughtlessly followed Jesus had never 
thought of the cost? Jesus said that those 
who began without counting the cost were as 
foolish as a certain builder. Then read to 
the girls Luke 14: 28-31. Oras foolish asa 
king (continue reading vs. 31-33). 

The disciple who fails to pay after he be- 
gins is like salt without saltiness,—good for 
nothing. Some of you have recently chosen 
to follow Jesus. Your payment of obedience 
and practise has begun. Opportunities to 
pay back unpaid cost cannot be granted, for 
new ones are coming each day. Only the 
Master whom you follow can keep you faith- 
ful in payment. When Jesus says, ‘‘ Well 
done,’’ he is saying, ‘* Received in full to 
date this disciple’s payment in obedience and 
practise.’’ 

Write at home how it costs to be a dis- 
ciple. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Prepare for next week Luke 15 : 1-10. 


Memorize Luke 15: 10, Read also Mat- 
thew 18: 10-14. 


Find out what you can about scribes, pub- 
licans, Pharisees. Why was Jesus asso- 
ciating with sinners? Is it right to associate 
with sinners? What is the lesson of the lost 
sheep? What effect would this parable have 
on sinners? (Read Matt. 9: 10-13; memo- 
rize last statement in v. 13.) 


Read again Luke 15: 1-10. How did the 
sheep get lost? Underline the words ‘ un- 
til he find it’’ (v. 4) and ‘‘ rejoicing ’’ (v. 5). 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER began the lesson last time 
with a little talk. He explained that 
we jumped back from the Easter lesson 

to the chapter we were studying before Easter 
came along. Jesus was over in Perza, mov- 
ing slowly toward Jerusalem. It was about 
three months before the crucifixion. As he 
went from town to town he gave many talks 
to the people, and this lesson was part of 
one of these talks. 

Bumps and Skinny wasn’t paying much at- 
tention, so teacher stopped explaining and 
fired a question at them. 

‘*Charlie,”? he said, ‘* how did the people 
in Perzea take to Jesus’ preaching. 

Bumps blushed and said he didn’t know. 

‘*Think!”? exclaimed teacher, pointing 
his finger right at Bumps like he was going 
to _— him, That waked Bumps up all 
right. 

** Yes, sir,’’ he stammered, ‘‘I guess they 
liked it, for lots of them crowded around.’’ 

By that time we were all paying attention, 
so teacher went on talking. He told how 
wonderful such teaching seemed to those 
people who had heard nothing but the dry 
discussions of the scribes, and while some 
came out of curiosity, many were really 
hungry in their souls for better things. 
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Then he called for my home study ques- 
tion: ‘* Why don’t great multitudes follow 
Christ now?”’ 

** They would if he was here,’’ I answered, 
** but now they can’t see him.’’ 

Teacher said that was a good answer, but 
that multitudes are following Christ in spirit, 
more than when he was on earth. He told 
about the great revival meetings in Pitts- 
burgh when 17,000 people crowded the 
tabernacle every night for weeks to hear 
Billy Sunday preach, and 26,000 were con- 
verted. He says the same thing is going on 
all the time in lots of other places on a 
smaller scale. He thinks the Kingdom is 
coming wonderfully these days, and I guess 
it is. 

‘*My father says a lot of Billy Sunday’s 
converts don’t stick,’’ spoke up Bert, 

‘*Neither did they all stick in Jesus’ 
day,’’ answered teacher, ‘* They didn’t un- 
derstand what it means to be a disciple any 
more than some do now when they start.”’ 

He said that was what Jesus gave this talk 
for, to tell them what it costs to really follow 
him. He had us read the lesson, then he 
asked what two illustrations Jesus used. We 
told him a watch-tower and a war. 

He showed us a stereoscopic picture of an 
old city where there was part of a tower and 
where there used to be a fort on the hill, 
‘*The people here in Jesus’ day knew the 
cost of warfare in taxes and lives,’’ he said, 
**and would well understand such a lesson.”? 

‘** What does Jesus say discipleship costs?” 
was his next question. 

«* Everything, according to this,’’ declared 
Bulldog. 

‘« That’s just it,’’ agreed teacher, ‘all that 
he hath.’? So he wrote on the board : 





COST—EVERYTHING 











He called on Carl next toanswer his home 
study slip about what it means to hate your 
father and mother. 

Carl said it was such a hard question that 
he had to ask Mr. Keller, and Mr. Keller 
explained that it didn’t mean to hate them 
like you was mad at them, for the more we 
love God the more we will love other people 
too, But it means that we are to love God 
so much more than we do anything else, that 
if love to God required it, we would act like 
we didn’t care at all for our own folks nor 
even our lives. 

Teacher said Mr. Keller certainly had 
helped us understand that verse, Then he 
told about a Japanese boy who had to dis- 
obey his parents and almost break their 
hearts in order to become a Christian ; but 
he did it, and that was what hating his par- 
ents meant for him, when he really loved 
them all the more, and prayed for them every 
day. 

Teacher said we would probably never be 
put to such a test; that the best way for us 
to serve Christ was to stand by our folks, and 
take good care of ourselves, to have a home 
and make a living ; but that we must always 
keep ourselves wi//ing at any time to leave 
it all if the call to higher duty comes, like 
the minute-men at Lexington kept on with 
their home work, but were ready to leave it 
at a minute’s notice, 

Then we took up Skinay’s question about 
bearing the cross. Teacher helped him out 
and explained that it meant utterly giving up 
in our hearts our own, life to Jesus’ life, so 
that we would be willing to forsake all things 
for him. ‘‘It’s another way of saying that 
discipleship costs everything,’’ he added. 

‘*Looks Jike a high price,’? whispered 
Bulldog. 

‘*It is,’ answered teacher. ‘*Do you 
know why discipleship costs everything ?”’ 

We shook our heads, and he answered, 
‘** Because it’s worth everything.’’ 

So he put one more line on the board : 





WORTH—EVERYTHING 











** What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’’ he 
quoted. Then the bell rang. 

Teacher said the next lesson was about 
hide and seek. He gave us each a question 
to look up. ‘They are: For what was Jesus 
criticized? How did Jesus answer his critics ? 
Why.would a shepherd go after a lost sheep? 
Why would a woman hunt for a lost coin? 
Why did Jesus seek the lost? Whom did he 
mean by those that needed no repentance ? 


West TERRE Haute, IND. 
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(tHe BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 








Counting the Cost 


T IS remarkable how many lessons arose 
out of the invitation of the Pharisee 
(Luke 14:1). After verses 7, 12, and 

15 comes the present subject, a warning tc 
the crowds (Luke 14 : 25-35). The sever- 
ity of Christ is in striking contrast with the 
freedom of the invitation to the supper (16, 
17), and the story of the publicans and sin- 
ners which follows (15 35, 2) In contrast 
with the supper, which men lightly refused, 
Christ now lays down with great solemnity 
the necessary conditions of discipleship, 
There must be no shallowness or unreality, 
and he would rather discourage than encour- 
age thoughtless profession. ‘The section has 
been termed ‘*the Conditions of Disciple- 
ship,’’ and, as Plummer points out, these are 
four: (1) the cross to be horne (25-27); (2) 
the cost to be counted (28-35); (3) the pos- 
sessions to be renounced (33); (4) the self- 
sacrifice to be maintained (34, 35). 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—Read verses 25, 26. Probably 
many were on their way to one of the feasts, 
and partly out of curiosity, partly because of 
superficial enthusiasm, they went with Clirist. 
In order to correct any false impressions, he 
stated the qualifications of true discipleship. 
The **coming unto him”’ is the attachment 
for the purpose of becoming a disciple, and 
the first requirement laid down affects the 
inner life: ** And hateth not,’’ etc. The 
reference to Matthew 10: 37 shows that 
**hate’’ means hate by comparison; not 
only are we to love others less, but when 
even the dearest ties are proving obstacles 
they are deliberately to be set aside. The 
principle is thus stated in a startling form, 
and the hearers are to make their own appli- 
cations and qualifications, The true idea is 
seén in the last words, ** his own life also’’ ; 
so ‘that we are not asked to ‘*hate’’ those 
around otherwise than we hate ourselves, 
The natural must not stand in the way of the 
spiritual, 


Tuesday.—Read verse 27. Now comes 
the second requirement of discipleship, Not 
only the heart, but also the life, is to be 
right, ‘There are ties to be snapped (v.26), 
and there are sufferings to be endured (v. 27). 
What is the meaning of ‘bear his own 
cross’’? The cross was a Roman punish- 
ment, and a man carrying his own cross 
woull be very familiar, because crucifixion 
for rebellion was common, ‘The thought 
always seems to be readiness for death, if 
necessary, In John 19:17 the carrying is 
literal; here it is symbolical (see 9: 23; 
Matt. 10: 38; 16:24; Mark8: 34). Luther 
said ‘** Christians are cross-bearers.’’ ‘They 
are not to flinch from even death, the killing 
of self, if necessary, for discipleship. We 
must never forget that these words were ut- 
tered before our Lord’s Cross, and therefore 
cannot be understood in the same way as 
we undérstand them now. Thus, it cannot 
be only sufferings ; it must include death in 
the spiritual sense, the absolute abnegation 
of self, 


Wednesday.—Read verses 28-30. Now 
Jesus Christ tells them something of the 
conditions under two illustrations. The first 
is that of a builder, The fundamental 
thought is that of careful consideration, 
** First sit down and count the cost.’? Our 
Lord would thus teach that it is madness to 
begin a serious work without proper consid- 
eration, What is the meaning of ** Whether 
he hath wherewith'to build it’’? In reality 
no one has enough, and therefore must re- 
nounce himself and all that he hath (v. 26). 
The contrast between this verse and the 
supper is very striking, and Christ here gives 
a safeguard against the misuse of freedom. 
True discipleship needs expenditure. The 
first step of laying the foundation reveals to 
the world what we intend to do, and it 
would be infinitely better to avoid these first 
works unless we are prepared to curry on the 
enterprise to completion, 

Thursday. — Read verses 31, 32. An- 
other illustration of the same truth, this 
time in the metaphor of a battle. Again 
there is the suggestion of earnest and pro- 
longed thought. Sit down first and take 





counsel,’’ What does it mean by ‘* Whethet 
he is able’’? In reality no one is ‘* able’ 
in things spiritual, and our true line will be 
to make peace by surrender. The king, if 
he is wise, will give full consideration while 
yet the two armies are widely separated. If 
we shrink from the cost involved in the war- 
fare against sin and evil, better not risk the 
battle. Von Moltke, the great German strat- 
egist, chose for his motto, ‘* First weigh, 
then venture,’’ and it was to this he owed 
his great successes, Slow and careful in his 
plans, he was bold and apparently reckless 
the moment his resolve was made. 


Friday-—Read verse 33. The conclusion 
of the whole matter. It is, of course, alto- 
gether unnecessary to apply the details of the 
parable. Those who suggest that the king 
with twenty thousand is Satan are altogether 
wide of the mark, because we are not to 
make any terms with Satan, and it seems 
equally wrong to think that the king rep- 
resents God as this suggests that the differ- 
ence between Divine and human power is 
as between twenty and ten thousand. The 
parables are intended simply to teach that 
discipleship involves thorough consideration, 
and it is put here in the form of entire self- 
renunciation. We must be ready to count 
all things but loss for Christ (Phil. 3 : 7, 8). 
‘* All that he hath’’ has been indicated in 
verse 26, See also 8:3; 9:61. 


Saturday.—Read verses 34, 35. Now 
comes the fundamental idea of discipleship. 
That which makes the Christian profession 
**good’’ is the renunciation of verse 33. 
The similitude about salt seems to have been 
used more than once in various forms (Matt. 
5:13; Mark 9:50). Salt seems to be the 
self-sacrifice already implied. The words 
land’? and ‘*dunghill,’? do not symbolize 
anything. In our Lord’s parabolic refer- 
ences the main’ thought alone is to be em- 
phasized. Salt without any pungency is 
of no“ use; and disciples without the spirit 
of self-sacrifice are like it. Many things 
which have deteriorated and become corrupt 
can be used as manure, but salt is not one of 
these things.- The true disciple will bedike 
salt in a community, preventing corruption, 
and purifying, sweetening, and blessing all 
around, but if by any possibility this true 
character is lost nothing in the world can re- 
pair it. Of course our Lord does not here 
touch upon the point of going to him again 
and again for spiritual renewal; he is only 
concerned with the general principle of the 
powerlessness of a life which is not true to 
him, The only thing to do with saltless salt 
is to take it away. 

Sunday.—Read the entire section, and 
then notice the solemn ‘repetition of the 
words, ‘*cannot be my. disciple.’’ Three 
times this is stated, and each needs to be 
considered, (1) Verse 26, Christ must be 
first; (2) verse 27, self must be surrendered ; 
(3) verse 33, possessions must be yielded. 
‘These are three aspects of the same attitude 
indicated by the Golden Text,—losing life 
for Christ in order to find it. Self-renun- 
ciation is self-realization, All through the 
section Christ sets out with great plainness 
the alternatives. The issues are definite, 
and decision is required, We must be for 
or against Christ. Harlan Page used to go 
round with a little book while doing personal 
work, asking, ‘‘ May I put you down as a 
friend of Christ?’’ If the answer came, ‘*I 
am afraid not yet,’’ he would say with seri- 
ousness, ‘* Then I must put you down as an 
enemy.’’ In the old days the people who 
lived on the borderland between England 
and Scotland were in constant fear of incur- 


sions from one side or another, but those |. 


who lived right in the heart of England or 
Scotland were practically safe. So the 
Christian who tries to live on the borderland 
between the church and the world, or be- 
tween Christ and sin, will always be in dan- 
ger of attacks. In wholehearted surrender 
is the only-possible safety. This lesson is a 
striking illustration of Monod’s hymn, **O! 
the bitter shame and sorrow.’’ . Each verse 
describes a stage in the spiritual life which 
should be pondered. At first the man was 
without Christ, and said, *‘ All of self, and 
none of thee.’”? Then realizing something 
of what Calvary meant, he said, ‘‘ Some of 





self and some of thee.’’ A fuller experience 
of what Christ was to his soul led him to say, 
** Less of self, and more of thee.’’ Atlength 
he reached the position clearly laid down in 
our lesson, and said, *‘ None of self, and all 
of thee.” 


Questions for Further Study 


1. The claim of Christ throughout this 
passage is very significant. He makes a de- 
mand on human lives that would be im- 
possible from any mere man. No one but 
God could require this wholehearted surren- 
der, The claim of Christ is one of the most 
remarkable and yet simple evidences of 
Christianity. See Griffith Thomas, ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity is Christ’? (chap. III; Longmans, 
Green & Co., 40 cents). 

2. The way of discipleship is mentioned 
above in the three verses quoted. Add to 
these the others which give us additional 
marks and proofs of the true following of 
Christ: ‘* If ye continue in my word”’ (John 
8: 31); ‘* If ye have love one to another”’ 
— 13: 35); **Bear much fruit’? (John 
15: 8). 


3. The metaphor of the Christian builder, 
—a tower, not a cottage; a noble structure. 
Christ the foundation ; building intended for 
testimony and protection to others, 

4. The Christian as a soldier. A spiritual 
campaign; strong enemies; need of thor- 
ough equipment. 

5. Linked together, the three parabolic 
references of the supper, the tower, and the 
war suggest the aspects of experience, enter- 
prise, and exertion. Believers are guests, 
architects, and soldiers. 

6. Counting the cost suggests the very op- 
posite; counting the cost of wot being a 
Christian. What do we lose? ‘The love of 
the Father; the grace of the Son ; the power 
of the Spirit; the joy of the Word; the in- 
spiration of fellowship; the glories of serv- 
ice; the hope of salvation, This form of 
reckoning must also be made, 

7. Three treatments of this passage are 
specially helpful. Gray, ‘‘ The Shadow of 
the Hand’’ (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Ander- 
son, & Ferrier), ‘*Ill Considered Begin- 
nings’’ (p. 70); ‘*Studies in Luke’’ (Vol. 
II), by Charles S. Robinson, D.D, (American 
‘liract Society, 25 cents); ‘* Expositions of 
Holy Scripture,’’?, by Dr, Alexander Mc- 
Laren (Doran, 32 vols., sold only by sub- 
scription). 

8. The various allusions to the cross in 
the Gospels should be carefully studied. It 
never means anything evil in our life, for a 
cross is not a sin, When all the passages 
are put together it will be seen that it im- 
plies the denial of self, setting selfaside. A 
fine discussion will be seen in H. Clay 
Trumbull’s ‘* Our Misunderstood Bible ’’ (p. 
137), in which bearing the cross is clearly 
distinguished from ** bearing crosses ’’ (lhe 
Sunday School Times Co., $1). 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











HE unconscious influence of a genuine 
Christian life is felt more stroagly in 
the home than parents realize. It is 

not the things which we say to our children 
which count the most, after all; but the 
lives which we live before them. The habits 
of life are not formed as the result of counsel 
or advice so much as through the influence 
of example. What a child unconsciously 
sees her mother do she is liable to do her- 
self. Habits of tidiness, promptness, and 
faithfulness are largely the result of the nat- 
ural imitation of a child’s life. It is natural 
for a child to imitate, and precept and com- 
mand will not have so great an influence as 
the power of vision and the instinct of copy- 
ing. 

Sur children also take constant notice of 
those things which parents are really trying 
to do; and if a sincere effort to overcome 
certain faults is made by a father or mother, 
a child is quick to notice it, and usually to 
heed. If we embody in our prayer and 
thought the request that God will help us 
work out these problems and overcome 
wrong habits, and if we pray for our children 
by taking them into sympathy with our own 
lives, asking ‘that God’s blessing may be 
upon us, and that we may be assisted in this 
work as well as they, there will be a sympa- 
thetic response. The older children have 
this same influence over younger children. 
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Recently, in talking with a mother who 
had a happy family of seven or eight children, 
she said, ‘*Oh, the little children do not 
trouble me at all now. They have learned 
to do what is right and what is in order from 
the older children, It is as natural for them 
to go up the back stairs, to wipe their feet 
on the mat, to put their rubbers in the right 
place, as it is for them to come in when it 
rains, They. have seen the older children 
do it; and if they should not do it they 
would get their just rebuke and be forced to 
do it by the older children.’’ ‘‘ Train the first 
children right, and the others will follow,’’ 
was her precept. Help may be given to the 
younger children by the older ones, and 
es can be brought into closer sympathy 
with their parents with this very result in 
view. It is weil to embody in our prayers 
the thought that the older children may help 
the younger, and thus all work together for 
the best interests of the home. 





April 13 to 19 


Mon.—Luke 14: 25-35. The Cost of Discipleship. 

Eminent duties should never prevent us 
from fulfilling pre-eminent duties. The good 
is an enemy of the best. No matter how im- 
portant some things seem to be, they must 
not take the place of those regular duties for 
which we are individually responsible. It is 
a fine thing to pick up a child that has fallen, 
but it wash be a sin for a brakeman to sto 
to pick up that child if on his way to switch 
a fast-coming train. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Thank God for 
the gifts of the springtime, the singing of 
birds, the beauty of the bursting flower, the 
Sragrance of the air, the green grass, the 
exhilaration of the joy and newness of life. 
Ask him to give tous new life within our own 
hearts. Pray for the great work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in car- 
rving the gospel to the young men in heathen 
lands, 


Tues.—Luke 12 : 49-53. 
Discipleship Means Conflict. 

There is no real victory without conquest, 
and conquest ofttimes means pain and sor- 
row. . Through the mist and clouds we may 
see the flag of victory flying. ‘There.is no 
greater victory than that which tells‘our‘own 
hearts that we have won the inward: strife 
with self, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask God for the 
power of vision, for the strength of high 
ideals, that we may see the glory of beauty 
in his nature all about us. Ask God that 
we may be free from the cares which darken 
and deaden, and that we may be responsive 
to notes of sweetness and inspiration, whether 
in the birds that sing or the man who speaks, 


Wed.—Matt. 16 : 21-28. 
Discipleship Involves Cross-Bearing. 

Shoulders that have borne the cross are 
the shoulders that bless humanity, for they 
are always looking for others who are bear- 
ing heavy loads, and seeking to share them. 
Broad shoulders of helpfulness and mercy 
give to the weary ones of this world many 
uplifts which would break the backs of the 
weaker, What a gift it is to bear one an- 
other’s burdens in the name of Christ ! 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for those 
who never see the joys of nature, whose lives 
are shut up in little rooms that are window- 
less, who never gain the pure air and have 
the biessed ventilation of the blowing wind, 
the clear ozone. Pray for the shut-ins, the 
decrepit, the invalids, the crippled; ana 


thus arouse the human sympathy of the — 


child, that he may feel gratitude for the 
normal gifts of life which are his. 


Thurs,—2 Cor. 6: 1-10. Personal Devotedness. 

This chapter in 2 Corinthians is just filled 
with wholesome and sound advice. In the 
eleventh verse Paul says: ** Our heart is 
enlarged.’?’ How could a man have any- 
thing but a large heart, and an increasingly 
larger heart, when he had given up so much 
personally? Bonds and _ imprisonment, 
stripes and tumult, meant nothing to him. 
Let us learn to love through self-denial and 
suffering. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Thank God for 
music, for the place it filis in life in sooth- 
ing sorrow, in comforting distress, in guict- 
ing tired nerves, and arousing new ambitions 
and higher purposes. Thank God for the 
great musicians and all they have given to 
the world; thank him that they have 
blended the blessed truths of Scripture ana 
the histories of the Old Testament with the 
most beautiful melodies and symphonies, 
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-we may be able to start the day right, that 


 Sat.—Acts 20 : 18-27. 
Discipleship 





LESSON FOR APRIL I9 (Luke 14 : 25-35) 


Fri.—2 Cor. i sie ees Ss 

We seldom think of Paul as a great suf- 
ferer, but this chapter which we have read 
this morning shows us how much he has 
borne for Christ. He was a genuine, actual 
hero. He had been beaten, shipwrecked, 
fought with wild beasts, had suffered all 
kinds of physical pain, been almost frozen, 
been without proper clothing; and all this 
‘was a matter of rejoicing to him. 


. PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Ask God in prayer 
for the victory over personal feeling. So 
many people wake in the morning tired, 
discouraged, cross, unsympathetic. Ask that 


just now, as we pause for devotion at the 
morning hour, we may be able to overcome 
our feelings, and give to others our best 
selves instead of our worst selves! to give 
our best selves to our own loved ones rather 
than only to the stranger. 


Requires Steadfastness. 

Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock used to say: 
‘There are three kinds of people in the 
world, workers, shirkers, and jerkers ’’ ; the 
workers, those whom we can always depend 
upon; the shirkers, those who are never 
ready ; the jerkers, those who start and then 
lose their enthusiasm. Seek to be ‘‘stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.’’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask that God may 
give tous allan interest in the real welfare 
of other people; that we may not simply 
think of ourselves and our own selfish ends, 
but that we may be alive to help others. 
There is nothing more beautiful in a child 
than thoughtfulness. Pray for thoughiful- 
ness, for self-forgetfulness ; pray for vision 
to know and see the needs of others, and try 
to meet those needs. 


Sun.—1 Pet. 1: 3-11. The Glorious Destiny. 

We do not make enough of inheritance. 
Just think of what it means to have an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, one 
that is permanent. The trouble with an in- 
heritance on earth is that sometimes it is not 
regarded, or is abused; but this divine in- 
heritance is ours and is incorruptible ; you 
cannot destroy it. What an anticipation this 
should be ! 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Thank God for 
the gift of home; for what it means to have 
loved ones around us. Pray for those who 
are far distant from their homes ; for those 
whose business keeps them from their own 
loved ones all the time, Pray for. the chit- 
dren of missionaries, and for the mission- 
artes themselves who are separated from 
their children. Pray for the young men 
and women who are in our colleges that they 
may find a strong religious life there. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, April 19, 1914 
The Consecration of Time (Eccl. 3 : 1-8). 
Sabbath-observance mecting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.-—Time belongs to God (Psa. 31 : 12- 
20). 
TUES.—Conservation of time (Psa. go : 1- 
12). 
WED.— Utilizing the time (John 9 : 1-7). 
‘THURS.— Redeeming the time (Eph. 5 


13-21). 
FRI.—Service on the Sabbath (Matt. 12: 


1-8). 
SaT.—The Lord’s Day (Rev. 1 : 9-13). 











Why do we need one rest-day in seven ? 
How do we spend our leisure 
What is your idea of a consecrated Sabbath ? 


NE day is just like any other. To call 
it the first day or the seventh day or 
the Sabbath day does not make the 

quality or duty of it any different from every 
other day. The idea that some times or 
places are holier than other times or places 
is, as our Lord pointed out to the woman of 
Sychar and as Paul taught the Colossians, 
an untrue and pagan idea. Places and times 
and practises are significant not in themselves, 
but in what they effect and symbolize, How 





much of Christ do they embody and signify ? 
What do they accomplish in the way of pleas- 
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ing him by securing a larger recognition of 


his principles and making wider room fer his |. 


life? The observance in itself is nothing. 
Its value as representing or realizing Christ 
is everything. ‘* Let no man therefore judge 


you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a 


feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: 
which are a shadow of the things to come; 
but the body is Christ’s.’”? ‘The only real 
value of these things is that they are Christ’s 
shadow upon life. 


This is the beautiful way to think of the 
Lord’s Day. It is the shadow of Christ on 
the hot highway of time. We pause in it as 
in a shelter from the heat, and are refreshed. 
In proportion as we carry the spirit of it into 
all days do they also become Lord’s Days, 
and yield us the same refreshment and peace 
as the Sabbath day. 


The true principle of the Sabbath day is 
twofold. It is the principle of rest. And it 
is the principle of stewardship. In a true 
sense these two principles unite, for the stew- 
ardship of time involves the idea of necessary 
rest. No machine can run_ incessantly. 
Railroad engines and all machinery that is to 
be used longvare given periodic times of rest. 
The human machinery needs such times yet 
more. If it is recognized as belonging to 
God and to be kept in the best order for him, 
it must be given times of release from ordi- 
nary toil, Sleep is such a time, but all expe- 
rience has shown that in addition to sleep 
occasional days, and now and then longer 
intervals, are needed. Under the Old Testa- 
ment system there were also sabbatical years 
and years ofjubilee. Even the soil was to 
be given a rest, It is true that the Chinese 
have used soil of theirs uninterruptedly for 
thousands of years, but they have been able 
to do it only by ceaseless fertilization; and 
the human beings who worked the soil needed 
their times of rest, and great multitudes of 
them who worked ceaselessly paid the price 
of misuse of power. 


But the Chinese are a lesson to all nations 
of industry and the diligent use of time. 
Christians ought to’ be, and in truth true 
Christians are far in advance of them in this. 
For the Sabbath day and all that it symbol- 
izes have given Christian. peoples power for 
work that no other peoples possess, and have 
given them also @ conscience in the use of 
time. A writer in the Phillips Academy 
(Andover) Bulletin speaks of the way in 
which these qualities appeared in the late 
Principal Harlan Page Amen of Phillips 
Academy Exeter: ‘‘ Mr. Amen (was) a tire- 
less worker, an inspiring leader, and in the 
finest sense of the worda man. Mr. Amen 
was aman whom it was a rare privilege to 
know intimately, and whom to know was in- 
deed to love, Bashful and modest as a child, 
he sometimes failed to impress upon the 
superficial pbserver his real talents and worth, 
Self-seeking had no part in his make-up, and 
it mattered little to him what others thought 
if only his own conscience was clear and his 


-+/own conviction sure. Fortified with these 


weapons, he was prepared to fight and fight 
with all his strength for the success of the 
school to which he had pledged so fully his 
life and his_talents, And yet his very mod- 
esty made him sensitive as well, and criti- 
cisms sometimes cut deeply, even though 
they were not allowed to shake his high pur- 
pose or weaken his energy. He was some- 
times criticized for burying himself in details, 
but he was convinced that details could not 
be disassociated in school management from 
the larger and more apparent problems, and 
to details he consequently devoted time and 
thought without stint to the very close of his 
life.”? 
% 


Time is the chance to live. Whoever 
wastes it wastes life. 


We must not be deceived by memory and 
imagination, They too often intimidate us 
by representing time as a gigantic thing with 
which we cannot cope. On the other hand, 
time is really only a little fleeting moment 
which we can manage with absolute authority 
if we will. 


We buy up time when we invest it in serv- 
ice, and get back the interest of such good 
securities. 


Whoever lays up time’s lessons moment 
by moment has a good guidance for the 
future. AseKaa told Mowgli in the ‘‘ Jungle 
Book,’’ ‘* What is has been. What will be 
is no more than a forgotten year striking 
back ward.’’ 


The crowded street car’s 
twice-breathed air— 


iG in the very streets, open and wind-swept, we 
cannot help inhaling myriads of germs, how much 
more danger must there be in the crowds such as 
we mingle with in stuffy street cars and, 

- other crowded places*? | 


Crowds mean germ dangers. The throat 
is the germs’ easiest route into the 
system. Throat protection, there- 
fore, is of z#/a/ importance. And 
science has supplied a’ trust- 
worthy means of protection in 
FORMAMINT, the germ-kill- 

ing throat tablet. 


It is a little tablet, handy to have 
with you at all times—pleasant in 
taste. Sucked like candy, it frees 
in the saliva an efficient yet harm- 
less germicide and so disinfects 
every nook and corner of the mouth 
and throat. A tablet taken occasion- 
ally not only 
soothes away | Dr. Wm. Lee Howard 


el ° the well-known medi- 
irritation but cal author, writes: 
insures that }. “I have no hesitation 
pe in stating that in Forma- 
throat “clean- palot, we Reve. 8 yemedy 
: ” that is invaluablein keep- 
liness’’ so ne- ing the mouth and ae 
cessary to passages free from germ 
health. En- [’™°°"°" 
d orsed bv Mme. Adelina Patti 
’ The Queen of Song, 
over 10,000+ writes : 


2 “1 have taken Forma- 
physi C1lANS~ | mint Tablets tor some 


50 tablets for | time past, and have much 
pace in saying that 'I 
50 cents — at | find them very beneficial 


all’ drugvists. to the throat. 
A. WULFING & CO. 


27 D Irving Place New York 


Affiliated with The Bauer Chemical Co, 
Makers of Sanatogen—The food Tonic 














Se that you may 

see how effective 

SAMPLE feosentieaase 

arneeetaeetn 

AMP LE lets are in mouth 

and throat troubles, 

we will gladly mail a 

generous sample tube 

4 secetet of a ascent 
stamp to pay e, 
Write or is ton-daeh 




















WHY NOT GO 
TO TOKYO? 


@ Would you LIKE to attend the World’s Sunday 
School Convention in Tokyo, Japan, in 1916, without 


money-cost to you? 


@ Then ask The Sunday School Times to-day, on a 
postal card, to explain its "TOKYO PLAN." 


@ If you really WANT to go, wnte to-day. The ex- 


pense may not be so much of a problem as you think. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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American Standard Version 
Edited by the American Revision 
Committee 


Nelson’s _— 
Topical Helps 
Bible 


The eo aety way to really know 
the Bible s0 as to intelligently 
tenst or discuss Lt is A take ita 

ing ics, st eve 
pe way oye Bible to that 
= rticular mubjects —_ you will 
w it thoroughly 


This Topical Thies Bible 
which is the only one of its kind 
published, gives complete refer- 
a on_ nearly leading 

ics. For instance, on the 

‘ sect of an ware see SG 
separate references, all properly c 

on Prayer and dos re there are oad 

references; on Pro and Prophets, 

213 references: on Faith, 62 references} 
on Promises, 105 references, etc. 


In fact, on any fogle that’ you may 
seek light, you will find all Biblical refer. 
ences to it in the alphabetically arranged 
index—answers to your questions, Prom- 
ises for your comfort and Illustrations in 
pki rm | BR am sae A one, in ~ 
in and understandable language of 
American Standard Bible. 


Just let us send you free, sample pages 
of the book and otyae back poy k you 
may see for yourself what a remarkable 
Bible it is. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 A Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th St., N.Y. City 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


The REAL BILLY SUNDAY 


(By ELIJAH P. BROWN) 
The only authorized story 
of the life of the famous 
evangelist ever written, 
Told in a fascinating way 
and full of human in- 
terest. Thirty pages of 
illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Price $1.15 
postpaid. For sale by 
The Elmhurst Book Co., + > Elmhurst, Il, 


MOTHER'S DAY #2ic-3'x: 2 


ya ues one of our beg and song services entitl 


rs of the Bible. returnable ex- 


PAE as oon copy and we of- 
sent on sik ts 3 A fer two 
une r4th 1s very a 
propriate services in the ‘‘ Army Victorious vs 

new. martial service) and ‘Building 


ot the Ship ’’ (a spectacular, educational ‘* Ob- 
ject Lesson’’ service). ‘These and two other 


Mew serv ic es 

=; CHILDREN'S DAY 

tractive for 

which is celebrated es year on the sam way 
mailed toany Pastor, upt. 

Free Samples or chairman of music SS. Supt. 

who will mention this paper & state denomination. 


be Meret Go 265 W. 36th St., New York 


14 W.Washington St.,Chicago 


——— — 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Rich in hymns of praise, of the spiritual awaken- 

mg and developing life, and of service to others, 

386 panes OF PRACTICAL SUNDAY- 
HOOL MATERIAL 

Quantity m.. jocenis. Send for a sample copy. 
































(Books Worth Noting 








The Century Co., Union Sq., New York City 


CHILDREN’S DA day School & Choir 


FREE : Samples of our latest Children’s Day Serv- 
ices, new catalog, describing C. Day Cantatas for the 
S, S., Choir Cantatas, Choir music for voices of women 
and voices of men, Anthem Books for mixed voices, 
recitation collections, etc. 

A ROLL OF SAMPLES, INCLUDING OUR 

LATEST for 6 cents. For 12 cents a copy of SONGS 
OF PRAISE AND WORSHIP will be included. 

GEO. F. Ro: che & Co. { Chicago, Ill., 337 W. Madison St. 
- {New York City, 22 N- William St. 


FoxMOT IER'SDAY 


tower tor You 
cen ts. rr LLMORE, India- 
s TM ha 5 cents. 
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Three Books for Mission Study 


This article reviews The Emergency in 
China, by F. L. Hawks Pott; Mexico 
To-day: Social, Political, and Rehgious 
Conditions, by George B. Winton ; and 
Immigrant Forces: Factors in the New 
Democracy, by William P. Shriver. 
(Missionary Education Movement. Each 
book, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents ; 
postage, 8 cents. ) 


I1ESE little volumes are primarily in- 
tended for the use of young people’s 
mission study classes ; hence they are 

written in. an interesting style, and are so 
arranged that they can be easily referred to 
for any desired paragraph or topic, So far 
as their didactic use is concerned, Dr. Pott’s 
comes nearest to being ideal as a text-book. 
All are fully and appropriately illustrated 
with excellent half-tones, though many of 
Mr. Shriver’s telling diagrams are so poorly 
executed that they mar a volume which in 
many respects is the best of the three, All 
are written to inform and to produce con- 
viction as to Christian duty, Full indexes 
add to the value of the volumes, 

Dr. Pott, the president of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, is a master of the kaleido- 
scope whose changing combinations are not 
bright pieces of glass, but the rapidly shift- 
ing scenes of an intensely fascinating drama 
culminating in the establishment and early 
months of the world’s newest, most popu- 
lous republic. It is a book of the living 
present, and after giving briefly the historical 
setting of the revolution, we see its results in 
industrial and commercial changes, in social 


| and educational transformations, and in the 


influence which Christianity is exerting, and 
is likely to exert, through missions and the 


| indigenous Chinese church, The spirit of 


pes yy and Christian unity, so well ex- 
emplified in China, is the benediction of the 
volume, 


Dr. Winton, editor and former missionary |’ 


in Mexico, has written ** wholly in the in- 
terest of A betier understanding between 
neighbors,’’ on both: the political and ‘re- 
ligious side. His chapter on Mexico's polit- 
ical evolution is most timely and’ illumina- 
ting, and makes your daily paper at this 
critical danger-point intelligible, and a con- 
tinuation of a story which “is most interest- 
ing. The people and their arid-tropical 
environment ; history, which is Prescott up 
to date; religion, from Toltec and Aztec 
times to the latest development of Catholi- 
cism and of Protestant missions; the social 
and moral inheritance with which both forms: 
of Christianity must grapple; the nearer 
view of what our missionaries are doing,— 
these are issues which ought to make for our 
churches a Christian Monroe doctrine, so far 
as responsibility is concerned, 

Mr, Shriver’s book, barring the excessive 
use of statistics, is perhaps the most interest- 
ingly written of the twenty-three volumes on 
the Missionary Education Movement’s at- 
tractive list, If the two chapters on ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Backgrounds’’ and ** ‘The Task of 
the Church’’ were reprinted in pamphlet 
form and Circulated by the million among 
Christians, our inexcusable apathy would 
yield to profound interest. From Ellis 
Island to remote sections of our land we fol- 
low immigrants and watch the varied effects 
of our American melting-pot, as the author 
picturesquély depicts their progress, or their 
deterioration, from conditions brought from 
homes which he interestingly describes, and 
from moral and ecclesiastical traditions of 
Continental Europe. It is a powerfully 
written word-picture book for adult Chris- 
tians. 
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The Work-a-Day Girl (By Clara E. 
Laughlin).—Unlike other books on the social 
evil, Clara Laughlin’s Work-a-Day Girl con- 
victs us all, What have you and I done? 
What may we do to save the girls whom our 
lives touch every day? This sympathetic 
and masterful work, full of vivid pictures of 
real life as revealed by the night courts, sets 
us all to thinking on such questions as the 
following : Ilow can we better the home con- 
ditions which in most cases bring about her 
first downward step? Can she be taught a 
trade before she leavés school ? How satisfy 
her natural longing for beauty and pleasure ? 
How shall she be taught about her own inner 





‘ 
self and the relation of the sexes? How can 
she be warned of the traps set for her by 
vicious men and women ? 

This thrilling and deeply sympathetic story 
of ‘girl-life, its suffering and too frequent 
downfalls, makes its appeal to every reader. 
(Revell, $1.50.) 


Union with sg (By Augustus Hop- 
kins Strong, D.D L.D.). What is the 
central truth of the ‘New Testament? There 
can be lite doubt that it is union with Christ. 
** Abide in me and I in you,’’ All roads 
lead up to this. Dr. Strong has published 
by request the chapter from his great work 

on ‘* Systematic Theology,’’ in order to make 
it accessible to a wider circle of readers. He 
apologizes for its scholastic method of treat- 
ment, but probably it will be all the more 
welcome on this account, because it will 
provide just that guide to careful study which 
the venerable author naturally desires for his 
book. First of all, the Scripture representa- 
tions of union with Christ are given in their 
figures of speech and also in the direct state- 
ments, Then the nature of this union is 
described both negatively and positively. In 
the statement of the negative aspects, several 
inadequate, and therefore inaccurate, views 
are discussed and rejected, providing a clear, 
penetrating discussion of some modern errors, 
mystical, sacramental, and philosophical. 
Then the consequences of union with Christ 
in connection with the believer’s life are 
shown to involve a change in the dominant 
affection, a new exercise of powers, a legal 
standing, a continuous, transforming, assim- 
ilating power, and a fellowship with Christ. 
Altogether, this little work is delightful in its 
refreshing and inspiring teaching. If only it 
is studied Bible in hand it can bring untold 
blessing to the spiritual life (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, 50 cents). 





| Children at Home 








Watching Young Birds 
, By Walter K. Putney 


‘OUNG bpiris ‘are about as interesting 
to watch as any creature living. They 
wiggle and squirm, open their mouths 

for food, stretch, and a little later clamber 
about, in perhaps more curious ways than the 
young of any other parents, 

Have you ever watched the birds build the 
nests, and noticed the different ways that they 
go about it? Some build simply a shallow 
nest out of leaves, straw, rootlets, etc., while 
others take more pains and cover the top 
either partially or entirely. A few, like the 
ducks, build a Sort of hit-or-miss kind of nest 
which is very plainly a mere receptacle for 
the egys; and one or two of our feathered 
friends build no nest at all, The whippoor- 
will is the best example of'this last class, for 
she lays her eggs on a stump top or in a de- 
pression of some out-of-the-way-boulder. 

There are two classes of birds, when we 
are speaking about the young ; those in one 
class are hatched * with their clothes on,”’ 
while the others are born naked and have to 
be kept warm and well sheltered. So it is 
easy to guess that the most painstaking bird 
parents are those which are to rear a family 
of naked-born children, On the other hand 
the partridges, quail, and the water birds all 
leave the nest soon after they are born and 
wander about, on land if they are land birds, 
on water’s surface if they can swim—well 
protected and more free from harm than those 
in the nests whose eyes are not opened. 

Possibly you think, though, that a nest is 
the safest place for any wise little bird ; per- 
haps you think that the ‘* wanderers’”’ are 
likely to be caught by any number of enemies, 
and that safety is not exactly the term to use. 
It is a curious fact that Mother Nature has 
ways of her own of pro-ecting her weaklings 
and her children’s children. She has pro- 
vided these water birds and the ** wander- 

rs’’ of the land with wonderful coats. The 
greatest magician could not do better. Watch 
a brood of partridges; Mother Partridge 
sees danger—a little note, a flutter of little 
fluffballs, and presto! that brood is liter- 
ally out of sight. In other words, they 
have hidden themselves so adroitly that the 
keenest human eye cannot discover their 
whereabouts. But ‘after all, ¢#ey did not 
do it; Mother Nature is responsible, for 
she gave each little fluffball a nice little 


coat so exactly like the color of the leaves !- 
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and underbrush that when they all hide 
their heads the whole brood becomes a 
part of the landscape. That is what we call 
nature protection, 

If you were born a duck and expected to 
live a duck’s life, how would you feel if you 
looked out of your birthplace and discovered 
that you were up in the air some fifteen or 
twenty feet? Yes, the young of the wood 
duck are born ina hollow tree! How do 
they get down? Why, the parent bird simply 
tumbles them out or, according to some reli- 
able authorities, carries them to the ground 
if the height is too great for tumbling. Usu- 
ally, however, the nest is built in a tree that 
overhangs the water, and the tumbling is not 
so very painful, 

The nest of another water bird—the grebe, 
sometimes called the dabchick or water- 
witch—is usually a floating one, and mother 
can simply avoid danger by paddling the nest 
out of the danger zone. ‘This must be inter- 
esting for the young. I wonder if they evér 
call for help against imaginary danger simply 
to get a free ride! 

The mergansers also build in hollow trees 
and transport their young to the water, after 
which time they are cared for in various ways. 
Some water birds havea habit of carrying 
their young around on their backs, and when 
they wish to feed them they simply swim to 
** good eating,’’ take up a billful of food, turn 
their necks and apportion it out to the hun- 
gty youngsters! When the parent wishes 
the young birds to swim for exercise, she 
just lets herself sink low into the water until 
the little fellows are left floating; then she 
swims away a little distance and leaves them 
swimming more or less flounderingly. When 
they get tired, mother simply reverses the 
scheme and swims under them, raising her- 
self until they are safe and sound in the feath- 
ery drydock of their mother’s back. 

Our field birds have enormous appetites 
and are always begging their parents for food. 
The best beggar is usually the best developed 
youngster, because he succeeds in persuading 
his parents that he is ‘* awfully ’’ hungry ; he 
stretches his neck a little higher toward the 
worm or insect in father’s bill and in more 
than his share of times he succeeds in getting 
the morsel that is brought’ to the nest.’ 





Clever. Wife 
Knew How to Keep Peace in Pamily 


It is quite significant, the number of 
persons who get well of alarming heart 
trouble when they let up on coffee and 
use Postum as the beverage at meals. 

There is nothing surprising about it, 
however, because the harmful alkaloid— 
caffeine—in coffee is not present in Pos- 
tum, which is made of clean, hard wheat. 

‘* Two years ago I was having so much 
trouble with my heart,” writes a lady in 
Washington, ‘‘that at times I felt quite 
alarmed. My husband took me to a 
specialist.to have my heart examined. 

‘*'The doctor said he could find no or- 
ganic trouble but said my heart was irri- 
table from something I had been accus- 
tomed to, and asked me to try and re- 
member what disagreed with me. 

‘*‘I remembered that coffee always 
soured on my stomach and caused me 
trouble from palpitation of the heart. So 
I stopped coffee and began fo tise Pos- 
tum. I have had no further trouble since. 

‘*A neighbor of ours, an old man, was 
so irritable from drinking coffee that his 
wife wanted him todrink Postum, This 
made him very angry, but his wife se- 
cured some Postum and madeit carefully 
according to directions. 

‘*He drank the Postum and did not 
know the difference, and is still using it 
to his lasting benefit. He tells his wife 
that the ‘coffee’ is better than it used to 
be, so she smiles with him and keeps 
peace in the family by serving Postum 
instead of coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum now comes in two forms : 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15c and 25¢ packages. ~ 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
Stantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

**There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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LESSON: FOR APRIL I9 (Luke 14 : 25-35) 


ve’ the amount of food necessary 

ell vou that many of the young birds 

oy our se a increase from thirty to fifty 

percent in weight in a single day! Young 

robins ten days old—and they do not increase 

in weight as proportionately as when young- 

er—will eat about half their own wei ot o 
a single day. Imagine a bright boy 

— getting away with thirty pounds me 

every day! 

In his ‘am ‘*Useful Birds and Their Pro- 
tection,”? Mr. Edward H. Forbush gives the 
following list of the number of feedings the 
parent birds gave a brood of young grosbeaks 
that were almost y to leave the nest. 
The record began at 6 A.M. and was as fol- 
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lows (number of times parents visited nest) : 
between 6 and 7, fifty-two times ; between 7 
and 8, forty-seven times ; between 8 and 9, 
forty-three times ; between 9 and 10, thirty 
times ; between 10 and 11, thirty-six times ; 
between 11 and 12, twenty-seven times ; be- 
tween 12 and 1, thirty-two times; between 
1 and 2, thirty-eight times ; between 2and 3, 
forty-one times ; between 3 ‘and 4, twenty-two 
times ; between 4 and 5, fifty-eight times. 
When we consider that the parent birds 
rarely bring less than two grubs or insects at 
each visit, we can see what a wonderfnl 
the coming into the world of a nest of 
or four birds does. 
CHARLEMONT, Mass. 





(— A Bureau of Information for Workers } 





Teacher-Training Questions 
(Continued Srom page 219) 


‘training-class should be ‘‘ thoroughness.”’ 
The class should not drag along so slowly as 
to chill the interest, but should go slowly 
enough to énable the students to master the 
subjects, Most of our successful classes find 
that they need from a year to a year and a 
half for the First Standard course, and not 
a few give two years and more to this first 
course. 

Now as to your class, you could cover half 
the course by June and do it well. I would 
advise that you plan to have the class cover 
the ground for an examination in June. 
This may bring you to the end of the second 
or third test. In the fall you can begin 
work on a newsection of the book, and after 
the vacation the students will take up the 
new subject with new zeal. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 





MASSACHUSETTS.— Will vou kindly give me 
a list of fifteen or twenty of the best books with 
which to starta in our Sun- 
day-school? We have onthing of the kind 
now, althoughi the scliotars' library is an excel- 
lent one. —R. EL. 


OOKS are coming out so rapidly now 
on all phases of Sunday-school work 
that any list of books written to-day 

‘will be incomplete to-morrow. I suggest, 
however, the following books that would be 
helpful, though no such list of books can be 
called ‘*the best.’’ 


Teachers’ Meetings, Their Necessity and 
Methods, by H. Clay Trumbull (Jacobs, 
30 cents), 

Stories and Story Telling, by E. P. St. John 
(Pilgrim Press, 50 cents). 

Practical Primary Pians, by Israel P. Black 
(Revell, $1). 

After the Primary, What? by A. H. McKin- 
ney (Revell, 50 cents). 

The Boy Problem, by William Byron For- 
bush (Pilgrim Press, $1). 

Sunday School Success, by Amos R. Wells 
(Revell, $1). 

The Front Line of the Sunday School Move- 
ment, by F. N. Peloubet (Wilde, $1). 

The Home Department of the Sunday- 
School, by M. C. Hazard (Pilgrim Press, 
50 cents, cloth ; 25 cents, paper). 

The Pastor and Teacher-Training, by A. H. 
McKinney (Nashville, Tenn.: Baptist 
Sunday-School Board, 50 —. 

argaret 


Talks with the Training Class, by 


Slattery (Pilgrim Press, 50 cents, cloth ; 
25 cents, paper). 

Teaching and Teachers, by H. Clay Trum- 
bull (Scribner’s, $1.25). 

Ways of Working, by A. F. Schauffler 
(Wilde, $1). 

Sunday School Problems, by Amos R. Wells 
(Wilde, $1). 

The Librarian of the Sunday-School, by 
Elizabeth L. Foote (Methodist Book 
Concern, 25 cents). 

The Organized Sunday-school, by J. W. Ax- 
tell (Westminster Press, 50 cents). 
Grading the Sunday-school, by J. W. Axtell 

(Westminster Press, 50 cents). 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school, by H. 
Clay Trumbull (Scribners, $2). 

Pencil Points for Preacher and Teacher, by 
R. F. Y. Pierce (Revell, $1). 

The Blackboard Class, by Florence H. Dar- 
nell (Wilde, 25 cents). 





Educational Evangelism, by C. E. McKin- 
ley — Press, $1.25). 

The Child for Christ, by A. H. McKinney 
(Revell, 50 cents). 

The Spiritual Life of the Sunday-school, by 
J. Wilbur Chapman (United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, 35 cents). 

The Point of Contact in Teaching, by Pat- 
terson DuBois (Dodd, Mead & Co., 75 
cents), 

A Study of Child Nature, by Elizabeth Har- 
rison (Chicago Kindergarten College, 
$1). 

Beckonings from Little Hands, by Patterson 
DuBois (Dodd, Mead & Co., 75 cents), 

How to Secure and Retain Attention, by 
J. L. Hughes (Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, 50 cenis). 

The Making of a Teacher, by Martin G, 
Brumbaugh (The Sunday School Times 
Co., $1). 

Primer of Teaching, by John Adams (Scrib- 
ner, 20 cents). 

The Seven Laws of Teaching, by John M. 
Gregory (Pilgrim Press, 50 cents). 

Psychology in Education, by. R. N. Roark 

American Book Co., $1). 

The Sunday-school Teacher, by H. M. Ham- 
ill (Revell, 50 cents). 

The Pastor and the Sunday-school, by 
William E. Hatcher (Nashville, Tenn. : 
Baptist Sunday-School Board, 75 cents). 





NEW YoRK.—I have just been given a class 
of young men, numbering a dozen or more. 
Our church is in country—no village at 
all—so that I have five miles to drive, and 
many of the young men quite as far. This 
makes it difficult to get together at other times. 
than Sunday. 

I want to ask about organizing. I think it 
an excellent | pace and for these young men, 
most or all of whom belong to no club, Y. M. 
C. A., or organization of any kind, it seems es- 
pecially good. But what can we do as an or- 
ganized class? It is so difficult to get together, 
too, and ur class time is so very short that I 
be to take any of that for business meetings. 

. N. B. 


T™ problems ‘you are facing with your 
class of young men are most interest- 
ing, and I doubt not that many an- 
other teacher is facing similar ones. So 
many questions come to me from the cities 
and towns that I am glad to get this one 
from the country. Do not imagine you have 
all the hardships to encounter because you 
are in the country. The teachers in the city 


! schools have quite as many, and some of 


them more, and many of them are more diffi- 
cult of solution than the problems of the 
country school, 

By all means organize your class. Send 
to the office of your State Sunday School 
Association for the leaflets on Organized 
Adult Classes (the headquarters of the New 
York Sunday School Association are at 44 
State Street, Albany). These leaflets will 
give you many valuable suggestions. They 
will tell you how to organize your class, and 
what to do with it whenit is organized. You 
cannot meet as frequently as most organized 
classes, since you and your members have to 
drive so far, but you can nevertheless meet 
occasionally ; and the organization of your 
class, if properly maintained, will create an 
interest that will cause the young men to 
desire to meet more frequently than you now 
think practicable. 

One good thing you can do that does not 
require meeting together is to establish 
a class likrary, the books of which may be 
exchanged on Sunday at the church. Many 
classes are doing this, and, find it profitable. 
Your class could also find something valua- 





ble to do through your denominational chan- 
nels by being put in touch with some needy 
missionary church or Sunday-school of your 
denomination, for the purpose of supplying 
them with ‘left-over ’’ papers, cards, etc., 
in your school. This is a great field of op- 
portunity. You might write to the superin- 
tendent of the Department for Utilizing Sur- 
plus Material, the Rev. Samuel D. Price, 
1416 Mallers Building: Chicago, and ask him 
for information about this department. 

It would be’well for you and the members 
of your class to subscribe for adalt Bible 
class helps and literature. This would keep 
you in touch with what othe¥ classes like 
yours are doing. You would find many val- 
uable suggestions in this way, some of which 
you could use, though many of them might 
not be adapted to your needs. Some of the 
best organized classes are in the country. 

I congratulate you upon the spirit you 
show in the problems before you, 





From Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
Personal Letters 





12. About Joining the Church 


FRIEND has written to me asking me 
to write to you some words about join- 
ing the church, It is a very sweet 

pleasure indeed to do this. I suppose what 
you would like to know is something about 
the meaning of this act. Let me tell you as 
simply as I can what I think it means. 

The first thing is to accept Jesus Christ as 
your “Saviour, You know that God loved 
the world’ and gave his Son to be our Saviour, 
and that Jesus Christ lived and did beautiful 
things, healing the sick and comforting the 
people. At last he was crucified by the peo- 
ple he had come to save. But God raised 
him up from the dead, and now he lives in 
heaven as our Saviour and Friend. 

He sends out the gospel through the 
world, calling on every one to accept him 


( Continued on next page) 
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Kennedy School of Missions 
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Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford,Ct. 


‘The Fein Research Account (Society), Prof. 
Petrie, Field Director, publishes an annual quarto 
volume profusely, illustrated, of discoveries relating 
to the bi le, the history and arts of ancient Exypt. 
Heliopolis, where Moses was educated, now being ex- 
cavated. ‘The new quarterly magazine, splendid} 
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A Whole Biblical Library in One Volume _ 


THE 
Cross-Reference Bible 


Editor-in-Chief, Harold E. Monser, B.A. 


This is the most remarkable Analyzed Bible ever 
published, because it contains so many teachings 
of the whole Bible on'so many topics, and is so 
thorough and exhaustive that it has been neces- 
sary to use more than 400,000 references (200,- 
ooo more than any other), All the references 
on any topic are arranged in foot-notes, and 
then they are carefully classified under heads 
and subheads so as to make A Complete Topical 
Analysis of the Bible. ‘This is not the work of 
one man, but it is the work of a number of 
America’s best and most devout Bible scholars. 
An illustration of just one of the hundreds of 
special features is a complete Analysis of ‘* The 
Teachings of Jesus,""—containing 1,000 themes 
arranged in alphabetical order with over 20,000 
references. ‘There is a complete Alphabetical 
Index to every topic at the end of the Bible, ma- 
king it the most completely analyzed, indexed 




















| Bible, and the most convenient ever published. 


The Text used in this Bible is the American 
Standard Version, 


For price list of the various editions apply to 
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for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 
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About Joining the Church 


(Continued from preceding page) 


and follow him. He wants you to be his 
friend, You need him as your Saviour—you 
cannot be. saved without him, To believe |’ 
on him is to accept him as your Redeemer, 
to love him, to put your life into his hands, 
to take him as your Master and to follow 
him as faithfully as you can all your life. 

There are three names of Christ which tell 
us what he is, First, he is our Saviour. He 
died for you and you accept his death as the 
putting away of your sins. 

Second, he is your Master, This means 
that you are to obey him. He says, ‘If z 
love me keep my commandments.’’ -‘‘ Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you,’’ That is, if you are to be a|-: 
Christian, while you trust him for everything, 

ou are to do his will, to read your Bible to 
now what he wants you to do, to listen to 
his voice and to try in all things to follow 
him. 

Third, he is your Friend, This means 
that he comes into your life into a closer 
place than mother or father or any dear 
friend ever can have. He loves you with a 
love tender and deep and strong and true 
and unchanging. He will never cease to 
love you. Even if you should careless, 
he will not give you up. Even if you should 
do wrong things he will not cast youoff. He 
will: always cling to you and follow you, 
Then you are to love him. Your love is ts 
be shown not so much in feeling as in the 
way you live, in doing what he wants you to 
do, in being what he wants you to be, 

Thus I have explained to you what it is te 
be a Christian, Now all those who follow 
Christ are asked to confess him before the 
world, He asked his first disciples to leave 
all and foilow him, He does not ask you to 
leave your home and your friends, but he 
does ask you to leave whatever may be wrong 
in your life, Thus hereafter, when you find 
anything is wrong, that you have any fault, 
you are to leave the wrong and give up the 
fault, and turn to Christ always, 

Confessing Christ before the world means, 
first, to unite with the church. Then you 
come to the Lord's table and'receive the] 
com@muniony ‘llis means that you tak 
Christ as your Saviour, his body broken ‘for 
you, his blood shed. for you, and that you 
give yourself to him, to be faithful ‘to him in 
every way, as far as you possibly can, as long | 
as you live. 

But confessing Christ means more than 
this. It is not enough to join the church 
and to love Christ and be true to him when 
we are among Christians or in church ser- 
vice. We are to be faithful to Christ all the 
week, out among our friends, in our school 
life and our play, and in everything and al- 
wavs. ‘That is, you are never to do any: 
thing, wherever you go, that would disown 
Christ. 

In joining the church you will aiso prom- 
ise to do what you can to bring other per- 
sons to him, ‘This you can do, first, by 
praying for them, then by trying to get them 
to attend the services witli you, and some- 
times you may say a word which may lead 






: The Editor of The Sunday 
School Times visited 
The Moody Bible Institute 


in February, He endorses the making of this appeal: to 
friends of The Sunday School Times for aid in the exten- 
sion of The Moody Bible Institute’s work.. He has been 
telling his readers editorially how God is using The Moody 
Bible Institute, and he is willing that The Moody Bible 
Institute should make this urgent appeal to you. for funds 
with which to promote a great forward movement by the 
erection of two urgently needed buildings. 


if one hundred Sunday School Times read- 
ers could give $100 each, and two hun- 
dred could give $50 each, there must 
be four hundred who can give $25 each 


CAN YOU be one of 400? 
WILL YOU be one of 400? .. 3 


@ Figure jt out for yourself. Give no more than God directs you'tq. ‘The 
_ Moody Bible Institute cannot. and would not decide this for you, Your first 
questiqn” must “be—Can f?> If Yes; the second’ is—WHrE? ae 














* To give in one’s lifetime is true generosity, to bequeath after 
death is. often merely convenience.*—QOliver Cromwell . 


@ Giving is not alone a matter of generosity or of conscience and consecra- 
tion. It is also a matter of consecrated judgment; of enlightened conscience. 


q@ If you have available $25, or can earn it, settle the question between 
yourself and God, 


@ He wants the boundary lines of his-kingdom extended. 


@ He wants you to ‘have an active part in it, whether by gift, prayer, con- 
secrated service, or all three. 


@ He has sent about 700 students from The Moody Bible Institute to 38 
foreign countries. 





some friend or some neighbor to be a Chris- 
tian, 

It means also that always you will be lov- 
ing and kind, Love is the great lesson of 





He has called students from all over the world to The Moody Bible Insti- 
tute for training as evangelists and missionaries. 














all Christian life. Not only are we to love 
Christ, but we are to love each other. ‘This | 
means that at home you will learn to be gen- | 
tle, patient, thoughtful, kind, and- obliging. | 
It means that you will also be. kind and | 
helpful to every person, always watching for 
opportunities of doing good, always reacin- 
ing out your hand to help those who need 
help. ' 

I think I have told you enough at this 
time, I shall be glad to tell you more here- 
after, at any time, if you will write me and tell 
me what your questions are or what seems | 
hard or uncertain to you. It is a sweet 
pleasure, my child, to become a friend to 
you. Do not be afraid to unite, with the 
church. I am sure that.you love Christ, that- 
you trust him as your Saviour, and that you 
want to follow him. He will not leave you 
alone. As long as you are faithful and try 
to do your duty, he will not. fail you, but will 
bless you in every way you need.. As you 
pray day by day for strength he will give it 
to you. Take your place in the church with 

--quiet confidence, thanking God for his good- 
héss, rejoicing that you can be a Christian, 
and accepting Christ in all his love and grace 





in the light of such a record of achievement, is not this call 
to a forward movement worthy of a gift from you of $25? 


Our Objective ,.. ,.. 357.92 098 ., 101 


An Important Suggestion Please Use this Cortificate 


Should you find it impossible to give $25 or | The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago: 


more, why not get some one else to join you? a I send you herewith (heck) tor $25.00. 
You may know some person who can and draft 


would gladly contribute. _Fortify yourself by C] Sey eee eee 























a . , a : terly) . 
first writing for a séries of inspiring and_help- 1915, in Cleans installments, Of..............000++. each. 
ful booklets about The Moody Bible Institute, J, 
BAUME wccccccccsccsccccccrscccccccesessseseseseeeeereeseeseseeessscssesesssstecncs 
now ready. They are free. 
PII IIER: vcccjecisicniecsecesscvecdsibebpanaevyysccansgshsaustseunestaieRichses+es 


The Mloodly Bille finstiterte fies ochesssssssscsetesnssvssncevssvee 
155 tastitute Place, Chicago, Iilinois | »,;. 
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as. your dearest, truest, strongest, and best 
Friend, 











Nete.—Make a cross (X) in the square indicating your mish. 





p@e- Remittances. may. be sent to The Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, or to The Sunday School. Times,. Philadéiphia 





